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f ' ook what happens 


in Your shop... 


when you put International's full 
line of. “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 
work for you 
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2 “You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, “‘when you 
if discover for yourself what a big difference 
; y International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 
“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 








FOR YOURSELF... 
SPECIFY 


a 


/ : " 
\ FIND OUT 


UNIFORMLY BETTER 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Mr. I says, ‘‘Assure yourself 
of a consistently uniform prod- 
uct. International’s Flours are 
milled to give you uniform re- 
sults every day of the year.”’ 


LOOK! NO RED INK! 

“In hundreds of shops Inter- 
national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours lower production costs. . . 
eliminate waste, overtime and 
costly delays. Performance makes 
the difference.” 


WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. 


Mnternational 


MILLING 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
“‘BAKERY-PFROVED 


MPANY 


Trade Mark 


BAKERY PROVED 





MORE FREE TIME 


And, for you personally ... 
uniformity means fewer produc- 
tion headaches and time to enjoy 
outside activities. There’s no 
worrying about uneven perform- 
ance when Mr. I is on the job. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Name_ 


x INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


Show me how International "Bakery-Proved" Flours can 
give me uniform, dependable production results. 








Street 





City and State 
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Of) Pillow Cases 


Our pillow case bags have meant and will 


mean “Merry Christmas” to millions of 
customers. They mean much to the 


miller, too! 


Kansas City — Buffalo — New York 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. A y 
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GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
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ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 








There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 








MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


HV 1Nna 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


*olicies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Chicago, Ill, Dallas, Texas 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. & Lous. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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Eeny...meeny.,,miney...mo... 


Where will half these children go ? 








“Wa ’ a 


Here’s one of the big questions we’re going to have 
to answer this school year. With more children than 
ever before starting to school, many communities are 
facing the prospect of half-day schooling for their 
children. Is this the best education America can pro- 
vide? Are our children going to get the books, teach- 
ers, schools and equipment that they deserve? Or are 
we going to let overcrowded schools and outdated 
facilities rob the future citizens:of our community 
of the education so necessary to a strong and vital 
America? It’s up to you! The education of our young- 
sters is in your hands! 


In cooperation with the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools and The Advertising Council. 





Practical ways you 
can help our schools! 
Free booklet shows how you can 
help your child get the best edu- 
cation possible. Practical ex- 
planation of what you can do. 
Don’t delay — mail coupon now! 








Better Schools 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet “How Can 
Citizens Help Their Schools?” 


Name 
Address 
City. Zone__ State___ 




















Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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“‘If you want the finest Christmas gift 
a baker can receive, ask Santa Claus 
for a car of PAGE’S FLOUR. And 
when you see what superlative bread 
PAGE’S makes, you'll be as jolly as 
Santa, too. ” 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 





We know that there are flours 
that cost less than POLAR 
os BEAR but we know 

of none at any price 


Ee that bake more suc- 


cessfully or econom- 
ically. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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BUILDERS of 85,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-THREE YEARS 











To Our Many Friends in the Milling 


Grain Industries We Wish 
AH Hanpny Holiday Season 


And the Best of Everything in the 


New Year Ahead 


J ONES ——s ae Company 


‘Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD ; CANADA'S 









SPRING WHEAT FLOURS f a — WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
j : CANADIAN CRE AM OF gle, MONARCH 
(} > SPRING WHEAT FLOUR ‘yn woe 
NELSON CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
OATMEAL MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 














Specialists in IIlilling 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited lanadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 




















M ind Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOS AW - SASKATOON 
VINNIPEG = TORONTO - eomnenstone ° MONTE - MONCTOR PURITY THREE STARS 
oe) annem =| CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION National Flour 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. seemmenamencae manana 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS ‘'LAKURON"” TORONTO, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


= 








Cable Address Sr ALL 


lh saccaiaaniealll WEES CABLE CODES 
. Montreal anne” USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Complete Facilities for Sewing the Milling Indy | 





CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


| MEMBERS 
| 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINN(PEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 





OFFICE S&S: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ENID, OKLA, 
FT, WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


UHLMANN 





FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS Civy— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 


— 











CHICAGO «+ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 














Our Merchandising Department is equipped to make scien- 
tific selection of wheats of superior milling and baking 
varieties for you. Our large storage capacity permits accurate 
binning of wheat of top milling and baking qualities. Let 
us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 








a BURR BRS MILLS, Incorporated 


—~* KANS AS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING -s 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


MILLING WHEAT * CORN °* FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & k.c. mar. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 

















PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 
Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


DIVISION OF 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








’ Ex 
Capacity: 14,400 Cwrs. DalLy Bakers Flours 
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A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
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Letter to Common 
Stockholders of 
Russell-Miller 


A letter dealing with the F. H. 
Peavey & Co. offer to purchase com- 
mon stock of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. was sent Dec. 19 by Russell- 
Miller officers to common stockhold- 
ers of the company. The letter was 
signed jointly by L. F. Miller, chair- 
man of the board, and M. F. Mulroy, 
president. The text of the letter fol- 
lows: 

To the Common Stockholders of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.: 

On Dec. 16, 1953 an offer was 
made by letter and advertisement to 
purchase common Capital stock of 
tussell-Miller Milling Co. at $36.00 
per share. As stated in the offer, it 
was not negotiated with any officer 
or director of this company. In fact, 
no officer or director had any know- 
ledge of the offer before it was made 
public. 

Since the offer there have been 
many requests for information and 
advice. The decision to accept or re- 
ject the offer must be made by you, 
but your officers believe that you 
should have the following informa- 
tion before you in making that de- 
cision 

Our latest audited statement, 
dated June 30, 1953, indicates a book 
value of common stock at that time 
amounting to $18,635,483 or $79.59 
per share. 

The following figures are based on 
that statement: 


per 
mmon 
hare 


; ‘ aes 10 t 11 13.59 

If, instead of using book values 
for plant properties, they are figured 
on most recent appraisals, made by 
independent appraisers on the basis 
of reproduction cost less depreciation, 
or, Where there are no appraisals, on 
the insurance carried on them, the 
comparative figures would be as fol- 
lows: 


The company has earned profits in 
every year of its history save one, 
and in every year dividends on both 
common and preferred stock have 
been paid. The enclosed statement 
shows the record for the last fifteen 
years. 

The adjustment in the flour mill- 
ing industry, referred to in our 1953 
annual report, has continued. Milling 
capacity in the United States is now 
in closer balance with demand for 
flour. Flour production for the com- 
pany has steadily increased during 
the past three years and our chan- 
nels of distribution have been main- 
tained and improved. Deliveries of 
flour for the first five months of this 
fiscal year are ahead of the same 
period last year. Our country ele- 
vator and terminal grain business 
continues on a profitable basis and 
we are using our 23-million-bushel 
capacity to maximum advantage. 

These facts are presented as an aid 
in appraising the value of your stock. 
The decision to accept or reject any 
offer must of necessity be left to 
your own good judgment. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Peavey Statement 
on Offer to Buy 
Russell-Miller Stock 


Following is the text of a state- 
ment made by F. Peavey Heffel- 
finger, president of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., in regard to the company’s offer 
to purchase common stock of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.: 

F. H. Peavey & Co. has been en- 
gaged in the grain and milling busi- 
ness for a great many years and it 
should not be too much of a surprise 
to the business interests in Minne- 
apolis that it should endeavor to ex- 
pand its business by the acquisition 
of an interest in a company that has 
properties at locations where F. H. 
Peavey does not now operate. After 
careful consideration, we made the 
offer as it appears in the newspapers 
for the purchase of Russell-Miller 
common stock. 

It would not be appropriate at this 
time for us to outline plans for fu- 
ture operation since the matter has 
progressed at the present time only 
to the point where we are offering 
to buy shares in the company. A 
time limit has been set, during which 
the shares may be deposited with 
Northwestern National Bank, the 
escrow agent, so that we will know 
definitely by Jan. 7, or if the time 
is extended, at the latest by Jan. 19, 
whether or not the required number 








INCOME DATA FOR THE 


9 


Bids for Russell -Miller Stock 





$36 A SHARE OFFERED FOR 
OUTSTANDING COMMON STOCK 





At $36 Rate, All Stock Would Cost $8.4 Million—Russell- 
Miller Officials List Book Value of 
$18.6 Million 





of shares will be offered. 

We would like it understood, how- 
ever, that the acquisition of common 
stock would not imply that we would 
assume immediate management of 
the company. If the purchase is con- 
summated, the company will continue 
to operate under present manage- 
ment for an indefinite time. We 
would have to devote a great deal of 
time to a study of the company. Its 
brand names carry a very high re- 
gard, and we would hope to carry 
them on and protect their reputa- 
tion. Needless to say, the goodwill 
and cooperation of all of its em- 
ployees would be most welcome and 
helpful. We want to assure all execu- 
tives and employees that we have no 
intention of making drastic changes 
in personnel and that all who desire 
to continue their work with Russell- 
Miller and prove capable can be free 
from any worry in that regard. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


V. LA ROSA NAMES OFFICERS 

NEW YORK-—-Stefano La Rosa has 
been elected chairman of the board 
of V. La Rosa & Sons, Inc., it was 
announced by the company. Peter 
La Rosa was named president and 
Filippo La Rosa, executive vice 
president. 


ommend BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


TRAILER HAS CAPACITY 
OF 40,000 LB. OF FLOUR 


The new Fruehauf tank trailer for 
the transport of bulk flour has a 
capacity of 40,000 lb. of flour. 

In an article in the Dec. 8 issue of 
The Northwestern Miller, it had been 
reported that the trailer carried a 
load of 28,575 lb. of flour. Later it 
was pointed out that the capacity is 
40,000 Ib. 

The new bulk flour handling system 
is the result of combined efforts of 
the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and the Fruehauf Trailer Tank divi- 
sion, Omaha. The basic flour unload- 
ing system was developed by Atkin- 
son: the Fruehauf Trailer Co. was 
selected to provide the basic trans- 
portation equipment. 





LAST FIFTEEN YEARS 


(All Amounts Are Expressed in Thousands of Dollars Except Per Share Figures) 


Income before 
Year depreciation Depre Income 


ended and taxes ciation taxes 


1953 £2,276 $ S813 $ S875 
1952 2,174 s 
1951 3,003 s 
1950 1,758 s 








Net Income dends 
income taxes Karning paid 
$ s $ i $ 15 $ 1.45 

653 a9 i 1.66 
1,118 15 4.42 4.2 
529 1.71 1.90 12 
419 So 1.4 1.¢ 

1,342 29 >. 37 2.00 

3,109 14.68 12,91 2.50 

1,527 12.28 6.16 2.09 

s s.34 1s 1.60 
1 44 9.40 gy 1.50 
Slt 1.56 1 1.50 
19 1s 1 1.2 
1 1.16 1.2 
31 a 1 1 
$27 9 1.2% 2 


MINNEAPOLIS—F. H. Peavey & 
Co. last week moved to acquire con- 
trol of Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
through an offer to purchase out- 
standing common stock of the latter 
firm. 

The Peavey company, one of the 
nation’s largest grain firms and parent 
company of King Midas Flour Mills, 
offered to buy Russell-Miller stock at 
$36 a share. The stock is not listed 
on any exchange but is traded over 
the counter at brokerage houses. The 
most recent sales before the Peavey 
offer were reported made at $20.12'» 
a share. 

Russell-Miller executives said that 
they had no knowledge of the offer 
prior to its being made public Dec. 16. 
Later they issued a letter to common 
stockholders in which it was indi- 
cated that the book value of the com- 
pany’s common stock as of June 30 
was $18,635,483, or $79.59 a share. 
The letter listed book values and ap- 
praisal values of properties and in- 
cluded company income data. (See 
text of letter elsewhere on this page.) 

In a statement to the press, F. 
Peavey Heffelfinger, president of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., said that “the acquisi- 
tion of common stock would not 
imply that we would assume imme- 
diate management of the company. 
If the purchase is consummated, the 
company will continue to operate un- 
der present management for an in- 
definite time. We would have to de- 
vote a great deal of time to a study 
of the company. We want to assure 
all executives and employees that we 
have no intention of making drastic 
changes in personnel and that all who 
desire to continue their work with 
Russell-Miller and prove capable can 
be free from worry in that regard.” 
(See text of statement elsewhere on 
this page.) 

The Peavey offer was contingent 
upon its being accepted by the holders 
of 165,000 shares of the 234,112 
shares of presently outstanding Rus- 
sell-Miller common stock. The offer 
will expire at the close of business 
Jan. 7, with the provision that it may 
be extended for 12 additional days. 

70% of Outstanding Shares 

The 165,000 shares listed as a 
“minimum” in the offer represent 
about 70% of the outstanding shares. 
Purchase of all the outstanding Rus- 
sell-Miller stock would cost the 
Peavey company about 8.4 million. 

Russell-Miller lists its flour milling 
capacity at a total of 49,200 sacks per 
24-hour day, including mills at Alton, 
Ill.; Valley City, N.D.; Buffalo; Bil- 
lings, Mont.; Mandan, N.D.; Dallas; 
Grand Forks, N.D.; Sidney, Mont.; 
Minneapolis (idle); and Minot, N.D. 

The company lists formula feed 
production capacity at 1,255 tons per 
24-hour day. Plants are located at 
Minneapolis; Billings, Miles City and 
Sidney, Mont.; Bismarck, Minot and 
Valley City, N.D., and East St. Louis 
and Jerseyville, Ill. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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bo Eating 


Frank W. Myers, Jr. 


ST. REGIS CHANGES—The St. Regis Paper Co., New York, announces that 
effective Jan. 1, 1954, Charles A. Woodcock, vice president of St. Regis Sales 
Corp., the company’s sales subsidiary, will become general sales manager for 
multiwall bags in the U.S. with headquarters in New York City. Mr. Wood- 
cock will be succeeded as district manager of the midwestern sales district of 
the multiwall packaging division by Frank W. Myers, Jr., also a vice president 
of St. Regis Sales Corp. Mr. Myers was formerly assistant manager of this 
district. Mr. Woodeock joined St. Regis in July, 1936. He served in various 
sales and managerial posts and was elected vice president of the St. Regis 
Sales Corp. in October, 1951. Mr. Myers has been with St. Regis for the past 
four years. He initially directed the New York multiwall bag field promo- 
tion staff, after which he held sales direction posts. He was recently elected 
a vice president of St. Regis Sales Corp. 





Free Market Supplies of Grain 


Shrink as Loan Totals Expand 


WASHINGTON—The gears in the 
government loan program are begin- 
ning to mesh, indicating that free 
market supplies are shrinking. This 
should make for higher prices, with 
the possible exception of corn, which 
has been held back by deliveries of 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks to 
terminal markets and to the drouth 
areas at bargain counter prices of $1 
bu., delivered. 

Wheat loan commitments are soar- 
ing, with nearly 408 million in the 
loan program as of Nov. 15, com- 
pared with about 335 million a year 
earlier. Of the amount under loan 
this year the soft red wheat states 
have committed about 65 million, of 
which about half is held at the farm 
level. Although the 1953 soft red 
wheat crop is reported of excellent 
storage quality it seems probable that 
the soft red wheat in the five soft 
red wheat states if taken over in 
loan defaults can come out into the 
open market next year as USDA fol- 
lows its current policy of unloading 
surplus commodities either through 
a drouth disaster program or through 
the general export subsidy now avail- 
able outside of the International 
Wheat Agreement 

Running down the list of the major 
feed grains under the government 
price support umbrella, more than 





27 million bushels of barley have been 
committed to the government loan 
program as compared with slightly 
more than 6 million last year. 

Nearly 39 million bushels of oats 
are under loan this year, as against 
14.7 million in 1952. 

Soybean commitments to the loan 
program nearly trebled those of 1952 
as of Nov. 15, the date of the last 
loan report by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. As of that date this 
year farmers have placed over 20 mil- 
lion bushels in the loan, whereas in 
1952 loan commitments as of this 
date were only 5.7 million. 


More Interest 


With the exception of soybeans, 
farmers have shown greater interest 
in farm storage this year for their 
loan crops than previously. In the 
case of oats and barley, farm loan 
holdings are again heavy at the farm 
level. (See accompanying table.) 

Loans on soybeans are sensation- 
ally higher, as noted above, but pos- 
sibly do not reflect recent market ad- 
vances. However, the soybean farm- 
er has shown in the past great in- 
terest in the market, and with the 
recent climb of beans at Chicago plus 
the evident interest in beans for ex- 
port, it seems possible that the farm- 
er may sit on the 20-million-odd bush- 








e 8 ® ee @ ® 
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Grain Under Price Support on Nov. 15 
——__—_—— Loans - 
Farm-stored Warehoused Purchase 
grain grain agreements Total 
(bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 
Barley 19,053,461 7,397,295 27,205,583 
Corn .. 16,433,692 $64,739 20,671,405 
Fiaxseed P 3,940,902 7,690,072 *11,948.800 
Grain sorghu . 743,657 11,825,864 12,779,446 
Oats . 30.083.865 7,511,002 38,729,117 
liye ee ‘ . 1,967,278 1,14 1 3, 261,65 
Soybeans. 6,457,926 14,273,236 20,135,391 
Wheat ee » 143,654,328 256,184,496 7,809,989 407,678,813 
Totals .. 221,365,109 306,496,055 14,549,073 542,410,237 
*Does not it ide direct purchases of 750,000 bu, flaxseed in Texas. 


» 





els of bean loan impoundings and 
push the speculative markets even 
higher. 

The increased emphasis on farm 
storage of the grain crops is interest- 
ing since USDA has previously pub- 
lished reports that farm storage is 
less advantageous to farms than 
warehouse loans. This condition be- 
comes of increasing importance with 
the Food & Drug Administration tak- 
ing a more active interest in the sani- 
tary condition of grain as it moves 
in interstate commerce. A_ sudden 
crackdown by FDA on contaminated 
grains next year might impose some 
substantial burden on wheat held at 
the farm level. 

An FDA crackdown would pose the 
problem of loss either to the farmer 
or CCC depending on where the re- 
sponsibility for contamination was 
assessed. 
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PFIZER PROMOTES OFFICIAL, 
NAMES 2 VICE PRESIDENTS 


NEW YORK—Promotion of a vice 
president and election of two new vice 
presidents at Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Was announced by John E. McKeen, 
company president, following the De- 
cember meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. 

Officials involved are: Vice Presi- 
dent John J. Powers, Jr., named senior 
vice president; Jasper H. Kane, direc- 
tor of research and development, 
named a vice president; Thomas J. 
Winn, general manager of Pfizer Lab- 
oratories Division, named a vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Powers, a graduate of George- 
town University and Yale Law School, 
joined Pfizer in 1941 as head of the 
legal department. He was made assis- 
tant to the president in 1945 and four 
years later was elected secretary and 
a director of the company. He was 
elected a vice president and member 
of the executive committee in 1951. 

Mr. Kane, a graduate of Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, has been asso- 
ciated with Pfizer since 1918. A lead- 
ing authority in the fermentation re- 
search-production field, he has held a 
series of important company posts, 
including director of bio-chemical re- 
search and production, before assum- 
ing his current duties as director of 
research and development. He was 
elected to the board of directors in 
1949. 

Mr. Winn, who attended Creighton 
University in Nebraska, had a wide 
background of experience in the 
pharmaceutical field prior to joining 
Pfizer in 1950 as general manager of 
Pfizer Laboratories, its ethical pharm- 
aceutical division. He was elected to 
the beard of directors in 1952. 
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MIDWEST FEED GROUP 
WILL MARK ANNIVERSARY 


KANSAS CITY—The annual con- 
vention of the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. which will be held in 
Kansas City Feb. 18-19 will mark the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of 
the association. Reservation cards for 
the affair were mailed out this week 
to all members and associate mem- 
bers of the association, according to 
Lloyd S. Larson, executive vice presi- 
dent. The cards are to be returned 
direct to the Hotel President, where 
the meeting will take place. 

The program and entertainment 
committees are working on special 
arrangements to commemorate the 
anniversary. One feature will be the 
lighting of 10 candles on a large 
birthday cake by each of the presi- 
dents who has served the association. 
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Ada Milling Co. 
to Convert Flour 
Mill to Feed Unit 


ADA, OKLA.—The Ada Milling Co. 
will cease the manufacture of flour 
Jan. 1 and will convert its flour mill- 
ing plant to a feed manufacturing 
unit, Harry L. Lundgaard, president 
of the milling firm, announced this 
week. 

The company now operates a feed 
mill with a capacity of approximately 
250 tons a day, and this will be ex- 
panded substantially when the flour 
mill is changed to feed production. 

Mr. Lundgaard said that the com- 
pany has concentrated primarily on 
the development of its feed business 
in the past few years and, as a result 
has expanded sales to a point where 
additional capacity is needed. To meet 
this need, it was decided to convert 
the flour mill, he said. 

A long-established firm, the Ada 
Milling Co. was first incorporated in 
1901 by R. W. Allen, who sold the 
flour milling property in 1912 to the 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co. In 1920 
the present Ada Milling Co. was 
formed by J. Lloyd Ford of the 
Shawnee firm, F. W. Maeders and 
R. J. Anderson, and the new com- 
pany purchased the mill. In the early 
twenties, Harry L. Lundgaard joined 
the company as sales manager and 
subsequently acquired the controlling 
interest in the firm, becoming presi- 
dent and general manager. 

The flour milling capacity of the 
company is 900 sacks a day. Elevator 
storage capacity is 60,000 bu. 








Angel Food Cake 
Mix Introduced 
by General Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills, 
Inc., has introduced its new Betty 
Crocker angel food cake mix in 
northeastern and Atlantic regions, 
and will expand its distribution na- 
tionally as rapidly as possible, com- 
pany officials said Dec. 18. 

“Introduction of the new mix ap- 
pears to justify long years of re- 
search invested in its development,” 
said Walter R. Barry, General Mills 
vice president and administrator of 
grocery products activities. 

One of the research problems that 
had to be overcome, said Barry, con- 
cerned the quality of the 13 egg 
whites to be mixed in each package 
of the angel food mix. The angel 
food cake mix is said to contain 20% 
more ingredients than other brands, 
but it sells for the same price. Each 
package contains two inner units; 
one holds the egg-white mix and the 
other, the flour mix. 

General mills’ package foods plant 
at Buffalo is first to manufacture 
the new mix. Later, the product will 
also be made at the company’s new- 
ly acquired plant at Toledo, Ohio. 

Designated to handle the advertis- 
ing account is Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, who also handle 
other General Mills cake mix billings. 
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RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Following is the rye flour output report 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by prin 
cipal milis at Chicago Minneapolis and 
outside points in the Northwest, in sacks 
ind comparative figures for the previous 
weeks 

No\ Dec Ly Der 

28 5 12 18 
Five mills .... 23,898 24,420 +24,784 *22,018 
*Four mills or le +Revised from pre 


vious week. 
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Purina Reports 
13.4% Increase 


in Net Earnings 


ST. LOUIS Net earnings (after 
federal taxes) of the Ralston Purina 
Co. rose 13.4% for the fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30, as compared with a 
similar period the year before, ac- 
cording to the company’s annual re- 
port. 

Net earnings for 1953 totaled §$9,- 
656,850 as compared with $8,512,781 
for the previous year. The increased 
net earnings were in spite of de- 
creased net sales, which dropped 
from $417,820,201 in 1952 to $392,- 
220,965 for the latest year, or a de- 
crease of 6.1%. 

These figures do not include those 
of the Ralston Purina Company of 
Canada, Ltd., which, it is reported, 
exceeded all previous records both in 
volume of tonnage sold and profits. 

Donald Danforth, president of Ral- 
ston, said the past fiscal year was 
especially gratifying “‘because it has 
been proven that our company has 
basic strengths capable of overcom- 
ing serious business handicaps.” He 
continued: 

“Declining markets prevailed 
throughout the year. The average 
prices of ingredients purchased and 
manufactured products sold declined 
about 16° during the 12 months. Yet 
the heavy inventories required to op- 
erate our many plants were handled 
so effectively that market losses were 
minimized. 

“As noted in the press, farm in- 
come has suffered this past year. 
Stated another way, this means that 
the purchasing power of farmers has 
diminished. Yet our volume of sales 
has held up remarkably well. This is 
a tribute to our sales force and the 
recognized value of Purina products. 

“The severe drouth and the Gov- 
ernment aid program to stricken 
areas have adversely affected our busi- 
ness. Yet Purina products are being 
purchased and are rendering a dis- 
tinct service in these areas. The fact 
that our company has 40 manufactur- 
ing plants (42 with the recent au- 
thorization of plants at Wilson, N.C. 
and Gainesville, Ga.) strategically 
located throughout the U.S. and 
Canada has added greatly to our 
strength and made it possible for 
nondrouth areas to compensate for 
losses in less fortunate sections.” 

Here are the company’s financial 
highlights: 


Fiscal Years Ended Sept, 30 


1953 1952 Increase 
Ne $39 0,9¢ $417,820 1 (6.1%)+ 
Ne ‘ t e Fed 
1,514,850 21,404,981 5 % 
N r Fed 
axe 9,656,850 8,512,781 15.4% 
mmor 
$ $ .9 
187 j Te 
W 
i} ‘ 1.N%G 
9.194 $2,929,147 6.9% 
——BREAC S THE STAFF F LIFe—— 


HUDSON PULP & PAPER 
SALES AT RECORD HIGH 


NEW YORK-—Sales of the Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Corp. reached an all 
time high during the past year, the 
company said in its annual report to 
stockholders. Net sales were $40,- 
907,944 compared with $35,642,570 in 
the previous year. 

The increase of approximately 15% 
was attributed to a more intensive 
marketing program. 

Earnings per common share were 
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$2.04 in the year ended Aug. 31, com- 
pared with $2.01 the previous year. 

An upward trend in the costs of 
labor, materials, freight and other 
operating items was absorbed by 
the company. The net income, after 
provision for federal taxes on in- 
come, amounted to $2,290,403 as com- 
pared with $2,264,806 in the preced- 
ing year. 

Working capital amounted to $10,- 
309,102, an increase of $1,936,353 over 
the preceding year, and the ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities 
rose to more than 5 to 1, the report 
said. 
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LLOYD R. WOLFE JOINS 
BRYO CO. IN SALES POST 


CHICAGO Guy W. Burns, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Bryo Co., manufacturers of special 
ingredients for bakers, has announced 
the appointment of Lloyd R. Wolfe as 
director of sales of the Bryo Co., ef- 
fective Jan. 2, 1954. 

“We are happy,” said Mr. Burns, 
“to welcome Mr. Wolfe to the Bryo 





Lloyd R. Wolfe 


organization. He has been intimately 
associated with the baking industry 
for many years, both as an official 
of a prominent bakery service com- 
pany and individually; and is wide- 
ly acquainted with bakers and their 
problems. 

“His long experience with bakery 
operations and management, includ- 
ing the selection, distribution and 
use of bakery materials, especially 
qualifies him.” 

Mr. Wolfe is currently president of 
the Bakers Courtesy Club of Chicago. 
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LOUIS F. BROWN, EARLY 
AFMA SECRETARY, DIES 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. — Louis 
F. Brown, for 20 years executive sec- 
retary of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., died Dec. 13 in a 
hospital here. He was among those 
instrumental in organizing the AFMA 
in 1909, becoming executive secretary 
in 1913 and holding that position un- 
til Oct. 1, 1933. 

Also active in the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials, Mr. 
Brown was a past president of the 
group. 

At the time of his retirement Mr. 
Brown had spent 30 years in the feed 
industry. For 13 years he was chief 
of fertilizer and feedingstuffs bureau, 
Department of Agriculture of New 
York. 
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BAKERS WOO MEDICS—The American Bakers Assn.’s new display exhibit 
attracted hundreds of doctors, nurses, dieticians, technicians and medical stu- 
dents at the American Medical Assn.’s Clinical Exposition in St. Louis re- 
cently. Designed specially for medical attention, it is intended that the exhibit 
will be set up in booth space at major medical meetings throughout the 
country during the coming year. Shown visiting the booth were (left to right): 


Dr. Robert E. Rinehart, Wheeler, Ore.; Dr. Lawrence C. 


Welsh, St. Louis; 


Miss Gloria Pierce, RN, St. Louis; Miss Sylvia Doerhoff, student nurse, St. 
Charles, Mo. The booth’s backdrop charts the contribution of enriched bread 
to the nation’s nutrition, saying, “no other food eaten daily contributes so 


much at so little cost.” 





Study Reveals Chief Sources 
of Wheat Infestation on Farms 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Mois- 
ture content of binned wheat and the 
nature of the storage facilities are no 
accurate indications of the extent of 
insect infestation in farm-stored mar- 
ket wheat, D. A. Wilbur, Kansas 
State College entomologist, reports 
after a four-year study. 

Results are based on detailed ob- 
servations of approximately 700 grain 
bins and their surroundings on 150 
central Kansas farms in 1950-1953. 

“In some instances wheat of high 
moisture content and stored in loosely 
constructed granaries surrounded by 
an abundance of litter was found re- 
markably free of infestation,” the 
entomologist stated. “Conversely, dry 
wheat stored in tight granaries with 
apparently good sanitation was 
heavily infested!” 

Management Important 

Mr. Wilbur concludes that manage- 
ment practices are highly important 
to the extent of infestation. He recom- 
mends that market wheat be sep- 
arated entirely from feed grains, 
ground feeds, and seed grain; that 
feed grains be fumigated when 
market wheat is stored in the same 
granary; and that wheat not be stored 
in structures which also house ani- 
mals 

In the Kansas study 62% of the 
granaries storing market wheat also 
stored one or more kinds of feed 
grains and ground feed in adjoining 
bins 

“The opportunities for insect migra- 
tion under these conditions is obvious. 
From observation, the storage of 
market wheat and of feed grains in 
separate granaries is a_ highly de- 
sirable management practice,” Mr. 
Wilbur said. 

Infested Feeds 

Not only do quality stock and poul- 
try feeds contain balanced nutrients 
which make them desirable to insect 
populations, he states; they are al- 
most uniformly infested. 

“Apparently operators of feed mills 
make little effort to prevent infesta- 
tions in their products,” he com- 


mented, noting that infestations may 
also be acquired during transporta- 
tion, in warehouses, and in feed 
stores. 

“No matter what efforts are made 
by farmers to destroy infestations in 
their granaries, when feeds from 
commercial channels are stored there, 
reinfestations are inevitable and con- 
tinuous. Farmers should demand in- 
sect-free stock and poultry feeds, and 
apply pressures in that 
wherever possible.” 

Insects particularly involved in this 
type of infestation are flour beetles, 
sawtoothed grain beetles, flat grain 
beetles, dermestids, Indian - meal 
moths, and cadelles. 

Mr. Wilbur said other things creat- 
ing conditions favorable to insect in- 
festation around granary storage are 
empty feed sacks, seed grains stored 
more than one season, piling sacks 
of feed on or near market wheat, 
and location of a feed grinder near 
the market wheat. 


direction 


Few of the grain infesting insects 
have the ability to hibernate, with 
the result that most insects living in 
grain stored in isolated granaries do 
not survive the cold of Kansas win- 
ters, and the granaries are, in a sense, 
sterilized. 

3ut one out of every five farmers 
was found to have his market wheat 
stored in a building which also houses 
animals, “an environment highly fav- 
orable for the insects’ survival.” 

Mr. Wilbur explained that the pres- 
ence of animals maintains heat in 
buildings so that winter sterilization 
does not occur. 

While fumigation of market wheat 
is an accepted practice, none of the 
150 farmers practiced fumigation of 
feed grains stored near the market 
wheat 

The Kansas State study was con- 
ducted in an area of diversified farm- 
ing where wooden storage bins pre- 
dominate. 

Results of the study were presented 
by Mr. Wilbur at the recent Ameri- 
can Entomological Society meetings 
in Los Angeles 
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WASHINGTON--On the basis of 
expected yields by U.S. Department 
of Agriculture production experts, 
the U.S. is headed for a 975-million- 
bushel wheat crop in 1954. That in- 
formation was made available after 
the publication of the condition re- 
port of the winter wheat crop. 

These experts now believe that on 
the basis of average yields per acre 
the winter wheat crop will equal 
the approximate estimate of 750 mil- 
lion bushels, plus a spring wheat 
crop of 225 million. 

The early report indicates that 
farmers are generally complying with 
the acreage allotment program. 

However, this same section of 
USDA is currently preparing a pro- 
gram to establish an allotment of 
wheat acreage by class of wheat. 
This would mean that the soft red 
wheat belt would be cut back more 
sharply in future years. The acre- 
age cutback for this year has hit 
the Great Plains states much harder 
than the soft red wheat states. 


On the basis of the Dec. 1 esti- 
mate it again looks as if the soft 
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USDA Predicts 1954 Winter Wheat 
Output of 750 Million Bushels 


red wheat production will continue 
to be a millstone on the Chicago 
market next spring. 

If Congress will adopt a variable 
wheat acreage allotment proposal by 
classes of wheat the wheat growers 
may be able to curtail the uneco- 
nomical production of soft red wheat 
after the 1954 crop. This proposal! is 
not new and has been fought off in 
previous congressional sessions. How- 
ever, at the crucial farm session of 
Congress shortly to convene it seems 
likely that the Great Plains states 
may be able to insist that if 90% 
of parity is to be maintained and 
acreage allotments imposed, it is ap- 
propriate that the production of 
wheat be geared to the areas where 
it is most efficient. That would mean 
that production would be aimed at 
the Great Plains states and not the 
soft red wheat states east of the 
river. 

This statement of USDA now be- 
ing prepared for an expected con- 
gressional request may easily find 
itself within the vague outlines of 
the Benson farm program. It can be 
an out since it would probably be 


backed by Sen. Milton Young (R., 
N.D.) and seconded by Sen. Richard 
Russell (D., Georgia). 

There is a sneaker in the winter 
wheat crop report this week. 

The approximate 750-million-bush- 
el production estimate was based on 
an acreage of approximately 46.5 mil- 
lion. It is expected that when the 
drouth area discount is set against 
the Dec. 1 seeded acreage estimate 
the 46.5 million acres will be reduced. 

But it is necessary to note that 
these officials say that after the 
necessary reduction is made the yield 
per acre will be materially increased, 
with the result that the final out- 
turn of winter wheat will equal the 
estimate of 750 million bushels. 

The Dec. 1 report was based on a 
yield per acre of 16 plus bushels an 
acre, and after the reduction for 
the drouth area exemption from acre- 
age is considered it is probable that 
the yield per acre will equal 18 bu. 
or better. 

Government reports disclose that 
at this time there have never been 
more favorable sub-soil moisture re- 
ports. 





Wheat Estimate Hiked, But World 
Breadgrain Total Below Year Ago 


WASHINGTON-—World breadgrain 
production in 1953-54 is still esti- 
mated at about 255 million short 
tons, on the basis of latest informa- 
tion available to the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service. Though less than 
last year’s record crop of 263 million 
tons of wheat and rye combined, the 
current crop is slightly above the 
previous high of 248 million tons in 
1938-39. 

Some increase over the earlier 
wheat total published in Foreign 
Crops and Markets of Sept. 28, 1953, 
is offset by a reduction in the esti- 
mated rye total. Increases from Sep- 
tember wheat estimates are noted for 
North America, Europe and Aus- 
tralia. These were, however, largely 
offset by reduced estimates for Ar- 
gentine wheat and eastern European 
rye. 

For the current season, wheat rep- 
resents 75% and rye 25% of the total 
world harvest of these breadgrains. 
World production of wheat is now 
estimated at 7,045 million bushels. 
This is about 20 million bushels above 
the earlier estimate, but is still about 
3% below the record 1952 crop. Pro- 
duction is smaller than last year’s in 
each of the four principal wheat ex- 
porting countries. Large carryover 
stocks from the bumper crops of a 
year ago, however, bring export avail- 
abilities above those of last season. 

In North America the current wheat 
estimate of 1,800 miilion bushels is 
10% below the large 1952 crop. Smal- 
ler harvests are reported for both the 
U.S. and Canada, though in the latter 
country the outturn was larger than 
had been estimated earlier and was 
the second largest of record. Official 
estimates in mid-November placed 
the Canadian crop at 614 million 
bushels, second only to the 688 mil- 
lion reported for last year. 

Wheat production in Europe is esti- 
mated at 1,700 million bushels, one of 
the largest outturns ever reported for 


that area. This is slightly larger than 
the previous estimate. The increase 
of about 60 million bushels over the 
good 1952 harvest reflects record or 
near-record harvests in a number of 
western European countries. Rye pro- 
duction now appears about 40 million 
bushels less than in 1952, largely be- 
cause of reduced acreage in the im- 
portant producing eastern European 
area. Unfavorable weather for fall- 
seeding in some of the principal pro- 
ducing areas accounts for the reduc- 
tion. 

Unlike previous years, there has 
been, as yet, no official statement by 
the Soviet Union regarding grain out- 
turns. However, there appears to be 
a reversal of the former policy of 
reporting the so-called biological crop, 
estimated prior to the harvest, which 
takes no account of officially admitted 
large harvest losses. A substantial in- 
crease in wheat acreage was reported, 
probably at the expense of rye, but 
the yields per acre apparently were 
not up to those of last year in most 
areas. In some regions, harvesting 
was delayed by unfavorable weather, 
with increased crop losses probable. 

The wheat crop of 1,600 million 
bushels in Asia is at the high level of 
the past two years, comparing with 


the prewar average of about 1,500 
million bushels. 

Wheat production in Africa is esti- 
mated at 190 million bushels, com- 
pared with 174 million last year. 

The wheat harvest now underway 
in South America is expected to be 
above average but less than the large 
outturn last season. The crop in Ar- 
gentina is now forecast at about 225 
million bushels. This is less than 
earlier-season prospects and about 
20% below the 1952 harvest. Lack of 
rain during much of the growing sea- 
son accounts for the reduction. Both 
harvested acreage and yields per acre 
are expected to be below those of a 
year ago. 

Rye acreage in Argentina was 
heavily pastured through the winter 
and consequently the crop will be 
considerably less than the record 
1952 harvest, though still well above 
average. A good wheat outturn is re- 
ported for Chile and a record harvest 
of 21 million bushels is reported for 
Uruguay. 

The wheat crop in Australia is now 
estimated at 176 million bushels. This 
is somewhat better than earlier ex- 
pectations though not up to the high 
level of a year ago. Rye is of no im- 
portance in this area. 





Canadian Officials View Export 
Program as “‘Essential”’ to U.S. 


TORONTO—Action taken by the 
U.S. authorities to extend their stake 
in wheat and flour markets outside 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
and the move to restrict export of 
Canadian oats to 23 million bushels 
between Dec. 11, 1953, and Oct. 1, 
1954, continue to be major talking 
points in market circles. It is agreed 
that the present situation provides 


many problems for the Canadian 
Wheat Board, but it is feared that 
officials are tending to minimize the 
dangers. 

Canadian officials have expressed 
neither alarm nor despondency at 
the recent moves because they are 
seen as sensible and essential, from 
the American point of view, so long 
as the government is compelled to 
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maintain its policy of high and rigid 
price supports. 

Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, speaking on the 
wheat situation, said that the Ca- 
nadian government had voiced no 
particular objections to the plan and, 
putting himself in the position of the 
head of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
he added, “I do not know that I 
would be content to hold that volume 
of wheat off the market entirely.” 


Nothing Unfair 

Mr. Howe explained that the plan 
was not intended to take away mar- 
kets from Canada but to allow 
American competition in all markets 
at prevailing prices. He saw nothing 
in the situation that could be de- 
scribed as unfair or unjustifiable. It 
was a step to be expected, and as far 
as the Canadian Wheat Board was 
concerned, it presented another ele- 
ment of competition. It was not one 
that made Canada particularly fear- 
ful, he said. 

Continuing, Mr. Howe said, “We 
are very fortunate, in fact. We have 
high protein wheat in Canada, where- 
as the wheat held by the CCC in the 
U.S. is for the most part soft wheat. 
These two kinds of wheat do not 
compete on exactly equal terms. The 
British market usually takes the high 
protein wheat to mix with their soft 
wheats which are grown in Britain 
and Australia. No one can say to 
what extent this will affect our po- 
sition in the British market but I 
would not expect our position to be 
seriously affected.” 

Mr. Howe explained that markets 
outside IWA were not exclusive mar- 
kets for anyone and in the past 
Canada had to compete with the Ar- 
gentine, France, Sweden and Russia. 
He said he did not know why the USS. 
should not be permitted to compete 
in these markets as well. 

Although a price war between the 
U.S. and Canada would be abhorrent 
to many inside and outside the trade, 
there is a strong feeling that re- 
gardless of cost the wheat board 
should do something to ensure the 
retention of the British and common- 
wealth markets for wheat and flour. 
The U.S. move is seen as a competi- 
tive factor of some seriousness, and 
the suggestion has been made that 
some price concession should be made 
to the British. However, this undoubt- 
edly would lead to a call for govern- 
ment subsidization of the wheat 
farmer, a demand which the same 
critics have consistently scored. 

Oats Move Explained 

Mr. Howe also declared that the 
limitation on oats sales to the U.S. 
would not be of significant concern 
to producers during the short time it 
was in effect. He told the House of 
Commons that the U.S. tariff com- 
mission had recommended to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that restrictions be 
placed on the import of oats to preé- 
vent interference with the price sup- 
port program. The President immedi- 
ately requested Canadian coopera- 
tion after he received the report and 


sent officials to Ottawa to discuss 
the question. 
Explaining the reasoning behind 


the Canadian attitude Mr. Howe said, 
“Having in mind the serious conse- 
quences which would result to both 
countries from the imposition of im- 
port controls on oats, consequences 
extending beyond trade in oats and 
extending far into the future, we 
reached a temporary arrangement 
whereby Canada undertook to limit 
exports to the U.S. to a reasonable 
quantity for a relatively short peri- 
od.” 

Mr. Howe said that while the gov- 
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ernment was not happy about the 
situation, the action desired had been 
taken as the lesser of two evils. 

The Canadian government felt it 
was in a position to meet the re- 
quest because its crop this year, set 
at 405 million bushels, was 61 mil- 
lion bushels less than that of last 
year. The domestic demand had been 
heavy and the limitation, therefore, 
imposed no real hardship. 

While the effect of the U.S. wheat 
export plan is not as great as it 
might have been, few people are rec- 
onciled to the procedure adopted. 
Suggestions have been made that the 
government is showing weakness and 
that it should have refused to extend 
cooperation. On the other hand, it is 
felt that Canada has gained consider- 
ably by showing a willingness to help 
the U.S. government surmount what 
may prove to be but a temporary 
difficulty. 


BREAD 
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SIOUX CITY BARGE OPENS 
OFFICE IN KANSAS CITY 





HOUSTON—Sioux City & New 
Orleans Barge Line, Inc., Houston, 
has announced that it will open a 


traffic office in Kansas City Jan. 15. 
Lloyd L. Leonard of Kansas City has 
been appointed traffic manager of the 
line and will head the Kansas City 
office. 

Application is pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
establish service connecting Kansas 
City, St. Joseph and Omaha with 
Chicago on the Illinois River, New 
Orleans on the Mississippi River, 
Louisville, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh 
on the Ohio River and points on the 
Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers. A 
hearing on the application was held 
by the ICC in Kansas City last Octo- 
ber. Pending approval by the ICC of 
the application for common carrier 
status, the barge line is operating as 
a bulk commodity carrier. 

The Sioux City & New Orleans 
Barge Line has two new 1,800 horse- 
power twin screw diesel craft, special- 
ly designed for Missouri River naviga- 
tion. The line has 12 barges in serv- 
ice and 12 additional barges being 
built. Another new towboat is sched- 
uled for building early next year. 

Mr. Leonard for the past four 
years in Kansas City has been mid- 
western manager of the Houston Port 
Bureau. A native of Dallas, Mr. Leo- 
nard has extensive experience in the 
transportation field, having been for 
19 years with the M.K.T. Railroad. 
Active in civic work in Kansas City, 
Mr. Leonard is president of the In- 
ternational Trade Club of Greater 
Kansas City, chairman of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce foreign trade com- 
mittee, and a member of the Rotary 
Club and the Kansas City Club. 

From his office in Kansas City, Mr. 
Leonard will be in charge of the 
Sioux City & New Orleans Barge 
Line traffic and sales program. The 
executive offices of the line are in 
Houston. Captain David D. Parker is 
president of the barge line. 
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BREAD 
SEEMAN BROS. TO EXPAND 
NEW YORK—Seeman Bros., Inc., 

wholesale grocer, has acquired a sev- 
en acre plot at 225th St. off Broad- 
way, for construction of a 350,000 
sq. ft. office and warehouse. The 
present location of the 68-year-old 
firm is at Hudson and North Moore 
St. on lower Manhattan Island. 
Ground for the new building will be 
broken shortly and occupancy is 
scheduled for December, 1954. It 
will have warehousing, manufactur- 
ing and office facilities combined in 
one modern, integrated unit. 
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anadian Restriction on Oat Exports 


to U.S. Does Not End Control Issue 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Financially con- 
scious U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture officials are erupting over the 
prospect that heavy imports of Ar- 
gentine oats may upset the polite un- 
derstanding recently reached _ be- 
tween the U.S. and Canada under 
which the Canadians agreed to limit 
shipments of oats to the U.S. to not 
more than 23 million bushels for ap- 
proximately the next 10 months. 

Since the U.S.-Canadian agreement 
was announced, there have been sub- 
stantiated reports that Argentina 
would export as much as 5 million 
bushels of its old crop carryover to 
the U.S. 

USDA officials ordinarily not 
deeply concerned with this phase of 
agriculture but also responsible for 
the terms of the recent U.S.-Cana- 
dian agreement—are hot under the 
collar and reported this week that the 
issue is now top level material at the 
President's desk. 

This information is hot material for 
the speculative commodity markets, 
but it should be taken with a grain 
of salt. 

First, it should be understood that 


the President’s brother, Milton Eisen- 
hower, recently went to Latin Ameri- 
ca and made a public display of as- 
sociation with the Argentine dicta- 
tor, Juan Peron. No one knows what 


commitments he made at that time, 
if any. 
Next, it should be concluded that 


the USDA officials who proposed the 
import controls on oats, and who sub- 
sequently agreed to the voluntary Ca 
nadian export quota concession, must 
or should have known that Argen- 
tina would take advantage of the Ca- 
nadian action. 

One responsible USDA official told 
The Northwestern Miller this week 
that statistical information available 
at the time the import control rec- 
ommendations were the 
Tariff Commission indicated — that 
there was no immediate danger of 
Argentine exports of oats. 


asked of 


Control Recommendation 


At the time of the Canadian an- 
nouncement, the President had on his 
desk a U.S. Tariff Commission rec- 
ommendation that the U.S. impose its 
own import quota on oats from all 
sources. USDA, which originated the 
proposal, had suggested an annual im- 
port quota of 23 million bushels with- 
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out any source designation. 

The issue is now up to the White 
House. The administration still has 
freedom of action, notwithstanding 
what Canada has done on a volun- 
tary basis. President Fisenhower can 
order import controls on the basis 
of the 23-million-bushel recommenda- 
tion of the tariff commission as asked 
by USDA. 

At the same time, it 
out that Canada, in its 
tion, noted that it has assumed no 
obligations under its export quota 
and reserved the right to review the 
situation at any future time if con- 
ditions changed. Heavy imports of 
oats from other sources to the U.S. 
could reasonably cause the Canadians 
to review the question. 

The issue as seen by a_ reporter 
here is: Will the White House follow 
the USDA urging, or will it pay at- 
tention to the goodwill mission of 
the President's brother who recently 
went to Latin America and went 
through those cities as the official 
guest of the government leader. 

The USDA position if forced—is 
now in the hands of John H. Davis, 
assistant secretary in charge of for- 
eign trade. Reports here are that 
Mr. Davis will favor import controls. 


is pointed 
recent ac- 








L. E. McCown 


L. F. McCOWN MOVES TO 
WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


HUTCHINSON— The association of 
L. E. McCown, vice president of the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
with the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, has been announced by 
the Kelly firm. 

Mr. McCown will be a vice presi- 
dent serving in a sales capacity. He 
will also handle the sale of feeds. He 
will join the William Kelly Milling 
Co. Jan. 1. 

The Arnold Milling Co. was pur- 
chased by the Farmers Cooperative 
Union a week ago. The cooperative 
will use the storage facilities of the 
Sterling plant, which will cease to 
mill flour. 

Mr. McCown has been vice presi- 
dent of Arnold for four years and 
also a director of the company. For 
two years prior to that he was in 
charge of sales. A native of Texas, 
Mr. McCown was employed by the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, in 


1932, and served eight years as a 
territorial salesman. He then went 
with the Kansas Milling Co. at Wich- 
ita and held a sales manager's posi- 
tion for seven years before moving to 
Sterling in 1947. 

Mr. McCown is married and he and 
Mrs. McCown have two sons, Allen, 
11, and Brian, 14. He plans to move 
his family to Hutchinson at the end 
of the current school term. Between 
Jan. 1 and that time he will commute 
between Hutchinson and Sterling. 
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MILLERS’ GROUP STUDIES 
SANDWICH MONTH SUCCESS 


CHICAGO —- Past accomplishments 
were reviewed and future plans dis- 
cussed by Millers National Federa- 
tion officials here as Wheat Flour 
Institute committee met Dec. 16. 

Those attending were: Moritz Mil- 
burn, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; W. R. Heegaard, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; John Tatam, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; G. 
Cullen Thomas, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Frank A. Yost, 
Hopkinsville Milling Co., Hopkinsville, 
Ky.; and H. H. Lampman, executive 
director of the Wheat Flour Institute. 

The committee approved the new 
program of work under the new dues 
structure. 

The federation group also heard of 
the growing success of “August Is 
Sandwich Time,” contributed to by in- 
ter-industry cooperation and heavier 
promotion. Stories in the nation’s 
magazines, newspapers, and business 
publications, as well as radio and TV, 
were thought to have contributed 
considerably to the expanding food 
and promotional market represented 
by 58 million sandwiches a day. 

The follow-up presentations by the 
Wheat Flour Institute recently to 
press representatives were reviewed, 
and preliminary plans discussed for 
next year’s National Sandwich 
Month. 





Roy M. Stott 


SIMON APPOINTMENT — Roy M. 
Stott has been appointed technical 
representative in Canada for Henry 
Simon, Ltd., British flour milling en- 


gineers. After three years’ service 
in the Royal Marines, Mr. Stott 
joined the Simon organization § in 


1948. He has had experience in mill 
construction and remodeling in a 
number of foreign countries, includ- 
ing Denmark, Sweden, Finland and 
Portugal. 





SEVEN ALABAMA COUNTIES 
ADDED TO DROUTH AREA 


WASHINGTON— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently an- 
nounced that seven counties in Ala- 
bama had been added to the disaster 
area where farmers may obtain re- 
duced-price feeds. The counties are 
Colbert, Franklin, Lauderdale, Law- 
rence, Limestone, Madison and Mor- 
gan. 
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FAIR FLOUR SALES DEVELOP 
AS BAKERS PURCHASE FILL-INS 





Buying Confined to Small Lots, with Price-Date-Of-Ship- 


ment Trade Increased; 


First Important Flour 


Sale Under New Program Made 


A fair amount of sales activity was 
reported in spring wheat flour and 
hard winters in the week ending Dec. 
18, but trade was scattered and in 
small lots, with much of it in the 
form of price-date-of-shipment_ busi- 
ness. 

Bakers were not interested in mak- 
ing forward bookings, and market 
developments were not such as would 
create any sudden change in their at- 
titude. Many are said to be bearish 
about future price prospects and pre- 
fer to be conservative about procure- 
ment in the meantime. The holiday 
season was responsible for dullness 
in some areas. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
61% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 44% the week before. In “the 
Northwest, sales averaged 45%, com- 
pared with 29% the previous week. 
Central states mills sold about 25- 
30% of capacity. 

Family flour trade was dull, with a 
pick up not expressed until after the 
first of the new year. Clears were 
scarce and firm in price. 

U.S. mills sold 100,000 sacks of 1% 
ash flour to Jamaica under the new 
export allowance program of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Also, 
mills submitted quotations to the 
USDA for custom-grinding of govern- 
ment-owned wheat into flour for 
Bolivia. Trinidad is expected to be in 
the market this week. 

Canadian mills, having lost the 
Jamaican business to U.S. firms, are 
watching developments in the new 
export program. According to Ca- 
nadian reports U.S. mills have been 
sounding out the U.K. market, al- 
though it is generally believed pros- 
pects of doing business are not too 
promising because of the preferential 
tariff treatment given to Canada. 
U.S. competition is expected to be 
more effective in the U.K. territories 
where the preferential tariff is not 
so great. 

U.S. flour production averaged 90% 
of capacity, unchanged from the pre- 
vious week but higher than the 86% 
level reported in the corresponding 
week a year ago. A_ substantially 
higher rate of output at Buffalo made 
up for decreases in some other areas. 
(See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour 
week continued in about the same 
pattern as in the previous week. 
However, sales volume showed a fair 
increase, averaging 49° of five-day 
capacity, compared with 29% the 
week before and 42° a year ago. 

Bakers again confined purchases 
to nearby requirements, and _ sales 
were made only in small lots. Little 
interest was evident in placing future 
needs on mills’ books, and more buy- 
ers returned to price-date-of-ship- 
ment procurement. 

Clears were still tight and rela- 
tively high priced, although quota- 
tions were down about 5¢ for the 
period. Lighter production of family 
flour kept offerings light. 

Family flour trade was reported 
seasonally dull, while prices on na- 
tionally advertised brands fell back 
20¢ sack. Grocers and wholesalers 


last 


held back on shipping directions in 
order to keep year-end inventories 
down. An improvement in this trade 
is anticipated by mid-January or 
early February. 

Premiums on higher protein wheat 
advanced 1@3¢ bu. while premiums 
on other kinds were unchanged. A 
lower millfeed market contributed to 
higher asking prices for bakery flour. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 91% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 95% the week before 
and 108% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, production averaged 84% 
of capacity, compared with 93% the 
previous week and 90% a year ago. 

Shipments of spring wheat flour 
averaged 95% of five-day capacity 
compared with 101% the week be- 
fore and 89% a year ago. 

Quotations Dec. 18, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6 317 634, 
short patent $6.407 6.44, high gluten 
$6.944 6 96, first clears $5.71@611, 
whole wheat $6.29@6.31, family $7.65. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: The continual run 
of price - date - of - shipment business 
keeps a fair degree of sales ac- 
tivity alive for hard winter wheat 
mills of the Southwest each week, 
but otherwise the flour market is 
dull. Bookings last week averaged 
61% of capacity, practically the same 
as in the past three weeks and some- 
what higher than the November 
level. This gain over November is a 
reflection of exhaustion of old con- 
tracts with more buyers going on a 
p.d.s. basis. A year ago in the cor- 
responding week sales averaged 
100% of capacity, an accidental bulge 
which did not reflect any greater 
seasonal activity for the month. Last 
week’s sales were bolstered a bit by 
an increase in export sales which 
amounted to 19% of the total new 
business done. 

There was very little activity of 


any consequence in the bakery flour 
market last week. Most buyers were 
taken care of previously for Decem- 
ber and others were working strictly 
on a_ price-date-of-shipment _ basis. 
The fact that buyers were universally 
disinterested in any position beyond 
the end of the year held sales to a 


minimum. Only in rare instances 
have any bakers bought flour in 
amounts which will constitute re- 


quirements beyond the first of the 
year. Most buyers are in a bearish 
mood and would rather carry on for 
the present on p.d.s. until after Con- 
gress reconvenes and some _ inkling 
of any change in the farm policy 
is forthcoming. 

The same situation holds true in 
the family flour trade. Prices for 
family flour have not changed much 
more than 5%@10¢ sack in the past 
two or three months, and there has 
been little sales pressure applied on 
the family buyers. After the end of 
the year some improvement might be 
expected. 

Mills submitted quotations to the 
USDA Dec. 16 for the grinding of 
CCC wheat into 48,000 sacks of flour 
for Bolivian relief. Awards will be 
announced Dec. 23. Jamaica _ pur- 
chased 100,000 sacks of 1% ash flour 
from U.S. mills who were able to 
figure on using CCC wheat for non- 
IWA export at an allowance equal 
to the IWA export subsidies. It was 
the first major deal under the export 
flour phase of the program. 

Other export business was limited, 
with a few sales to The Netherlands 
and Latin America reported. There 
was little change in clears values 
with the exception of a 10¢ bulge in 
1% ash due to the Jamaican sale. 
Demand was limited as is usual dur- 
ing the holiday period and offerings 
light. 

Quotations Dec. 18, carlots, Kansas 


City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.96@6.03, standard 
95% patent $5.86@5.93, straight 


$5.81@5.88; established brands of 
family flour $6.45@7.70, first clears 
$4.50@5.00, second clears $4.20@ 
4.25, 1% ash clears or higher $3.554 
4.00, clears for prompt shipment. 
Wichita: Mills operated 414 days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
45°, compared with 37% the preced- 
ing week and 55% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were slow to fair. 
Prices Dec. 18 were up 5@6¢ sack, 


(Continued on page 25) 





Semolina Movement Light as Cut 


in Macaroni Production Is Planned 


Trade in semolina blends was typi- 
cal of the usual dullness that develops 
during the holiday season or possibly 
slower than usual. Manufacturers of 
macaroni and noodle products cut 
back on shipping directions to corre- 
spond with their lighter production 
schedules, and new buying was lim- 
ited and in small lots. 

Trade sources report that some 
manufacturers plan to operate only 
three days this week and three next 
week as well, so their requirements 
for semolina and durum granular 
blends are limited. Sales of finished 
products have been somewhat slower 
than usual, and some observers be- 
lieve consumption for the year will 
show a decrease from last year. Re- 
cent mild weather is blamed for re- 
duced consumer movement, but manu- 
facturers hope for a pick-up after 
the holidays. 

Larger receipts of durum wheat at 
Minneapolis attracted more buyer in- 
terest, and prices shot up to $3.92 on 
top quality material. However, prices 


eased off again and ranged to $3.82 
at the top on Dec. 18. Standard semo- 
lina was quoted Dec. 21 at $808.15 
cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Dec. 18, were as follows: 


Moisture or Less 













DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

lburum products output as reported to The 

Northwestern Mill by mills representing 

approximately 100 of the total U.S. durum 

apacity ns . with comparisons; per 

centage of capacity based on five-day week 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Dec 1 189,500 134,953 71+ 

Previou \ 189,50 S3t 

Year g 179,500 100 

Crop year 

production 

July 1l-Dee. 18, 1953 : « 4,199,224¢ 

July 1-Le« 19, 1952 ° $,926,405 

*Revised +Totals include blended prod- 
ucts, 
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MILLFEED DEMAND 
IN YEAR-END SLUMP 


Bran Interest Picks Up in Southwest; 
Buying Confined to Nearby 


Shipments 
Millfeed demand was_ generally 
quiet, although some fair interest 


developed in bran in the Southwest 
early this week. Buying is confined 
almost entirely to nearby, and prices 
were $1@2 ton lower for the week 
ending Dec. 21. 

Formula feed demand was spotty 
in the Northwest last week, with 
some manufacturers reporting a fair 
to good amount of business and others 
noting a sharp slump in buying. As 
a result, reduced production schedules 
were scheduled for this week, al- 
though in at least one instance a 
plant planning to close for Christmas 
was scheduling work for the follow- 
ing Saturday. 

The dropping off in business, where 
noted, was attributed to the seasonal 
factor of lighter retail interest during 
the holiday period. An easing in in- 
gredient prices was considered both a 
cause and an effect of this situation. 

Dealers in Wisconsin, particularly, 
have been keeping inventories down 
since personal property taxes are as- 
sessed on the basis of year-end hold- 
ings: Some manufacturers say, how- 
ever, that orders are on hand for 
heavy shipments into the area to ar- 
rive after Jan. 1. 

An upswing in business generally is 
expected after the first of the year 
as dealer inventories throughout the 
Northwest are reported to be light. 

Formula feed sales have slowed 
down considerably in the Southwest 
recently. A general belief that prices 
will be on a downward trend, the 
lack of retail business around the 
holidays, a desire to keep inventories 
at a low point going into the new 
year and relatively open weather all 
had a part in the lack of any ap- 
preciable demand in this area this 
week. 

The price structure was beginning 
to weaken, with a lower trend in oil- 
seed meals and the closing down of 
$35 ton cottonseed meal sales by the 
government to drouth feeders. 

Apparently, only large scale com- 
mercial operations in broilers, cattle 
and hogs are furnishing any current 
demand for feed. In general business 
is slow and probably cannot be ex- 
pected to pick up until after the first 
of the year. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 48,175 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compares with an output of 48,226 
tons in the previous week and 49,785 
tons in the corresponding week of 
a year ago. Crop-year production to 
date totaled 1,193,794 tons as com- 
pared with 1,257,932 tons in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 
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NEW WHEAT VARIETY 

WINNIPEG—A new rust-resistant 
wheat, previously known as C. T. 186 
and now named “Selkirk,” has been 
licensed for distribution to farmers in 
Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan 
only. The new variety was developed 
by the Dominion Rust Research Lab- 
oratory here. It was announced that 
104,000 bu. would be distributed to 
farmers in the designated areas who 
apply for it. The new variety has 
been bred to resist the original strain 
of 15-B wheat stem rust. 
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Wheat futures prices showed mixed 
changes in the week ending Dec. 21, 
with all contracts except the new 
crop deliveries lower at Chicago and 
Kansas City and all Minneapolis fu- 
tures higher. Market influences were 
somewhat difficult to trace, although 
the continued discouraging outlook 
for exports and lagging domestic flour 
trade are undoubtedly important fac- 
tors. Short covering on the final day 
of December trading lifted that price. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
made its first estimate of 1954 winter 
wheat production, noting that farm- 
ers apparently were complying with 


acreage allotments. Closing prices 
for wheat futures Dec. 21 were: 
Chicago —- December $2.011%, March 
$2.04%-%, May $2.04%-%, July 
$1.9614-%4, September $1.98%%-'%; 


Minneapolis—December $2.38!2, May 
$2.26%%-2.27, July $2.18; Kansas City 

December $2.114%, March $2.121- 
%, May $2.10%-%, July $1.97%, July 
hard wheat $2.03%¢. 


Smaller Crop Forecast 

Winter wheat production in 1954 is 
estimated at about 750 million bushels 
on the basis of Dec. 1 conditions, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture fore- 
cast Dec. 21. This compares with 
877.5 million bushels harvested this 
year and would be about 6% below 
average. USDA pointed out that four 
acres were seeded for every five 
seeded last year, an indication of 
compliance with acreage allotments. 
The 1953 production figure above is 
the final estimate, released last week, 
representing a 1 million bushel re- 
duction in the estimate made on Nov. 
1. Spring wheat production was esti- 
mated 6 million bushels higher, and 
the all wheat total is now given by 
USDA as 1,168,536,000 bu. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. re- 
ported that its inventory at the start 
of November included 454.4 million 
bushels of wheat. On Nov. 15, an 
earlier report stated, a total of 407.7 
million bushels of 1953 wheat was 
under price support. Redemptions 
from the loan have been small this 
year, and all factors point to a record 
tie-up on wheat in government hands 
by the end of the crop year. It is be- 
lieved by some observers that arti- 
ficial tightness later on may force an 
advance to the loan level. 

The government’s new export pay- 
ment plan for non-IWA sales has not 
resulted in any large-scale movement 
of wheat, although a good-sized flour 
transaction was completed under the 
arrangement. Export news continues 
to reflect the competitive situation 
this year. For example, Spain last 
week purchased 7.5 million bushels 
from Turkey and Japan bought wheat 
in Canada. Germany, however, is 
scheduled to purchase 6,340,000 bu. of 
U.S. wheat on Dec. 30. 

Exports of wheat and flour during 
November are estimated at 15 million 
bushels, compared with the official 
exports of 12.7 million during October 
and 19.6 million during November, 
1952. Total exports July through No- 
vember totaled 95 million bushels this 
year, compared with 125 million the 
same months last year. 


Trading Dull 
Wheat receipts at primary mar- 
kets totaled 4.4 million bushels for 
the week ended Dec. 17, compared 
with 4.7 million the week before and 
5.7 million for the comparable week 
of 1952. At Minneapolis, receipts of 
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Wheat Futures Markets 
Show Mixed Changes 


USDA Estimates 1954 Crop at 750 Million 
Bushels, Notes Compliance With Allotments 


all classes totaled 898 cars, while 
Duluth took in 914. 

Trade in the cash wheat market 
was dull and listless and of typical 
pre-holiday character. Although of- 
ferings were light, general demand 
both from mills and elevators was 
thin. The slower demand was es- 
pecially reflected in the trading basis 
on high protein lots which was 3@ 
4¢ lower as compared with the fu- 
tures. On Dec. 17, trading ranges 
were as follows: ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring 2¢ over December, 12% pro- 
tein 5@9¢ over, 13% protein 9@ 
14¢ over, 14% protein 18@22¢ over, 
15% protein 30@31¢ over, 16% pro- 
tein 44@45¢ over. The average pro- 
tein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.09%, and the durum 
10.84%. 

The demand for cash durum wheat 
was active enough early in the week 
to advance prices rather sharply, 
and the top of the range went to 
$3.92 bu. Later on demand tapered 
off again, and the trading basis 
worked down about 10¢ bu. from the 
week’s high point. On Dec. 18 the 
top of the range for 60-lb. wheat 
was $3.82. (See table on page 14.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Dec. 18: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 IONS or NS 58 Ib. . ihe z 





11% Protein 2.38% 
12% Protein 2.41% 4 
13% Protein 2.45% 


14% Protein 2.5414 @2.58% 
15% Protein ‘ oreo 2.66% @2.671 
16% Protein ane eee -. 2.804% @ 2.81% 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 


Test weight—2@4¢ each Ib. under 58 Ib 

LDamage—¥%, @1¢ each 1% 

Moisture—1¢ each 4% on 14 to 
1@2¢ each over 144% %. 


Ie 14% %; 
Me % 
Changes Slight 

Cash wheat values were nearly on 
dead center during the past week at 
Kansas City, with practically no 
change in either futures or premiums 
compared with a week ago. The 
March future, on which premiums 
are now based after an abortive start 
on the May future basis, showed only 
1, cent net decline for the week, 
while premiums gained 1¢ on ordi- 
nary and ‘2¢ on the low end only 
of the premium ranges. A spot of 
weakness was evident in the premi- 
ums at the 12% protein level on the 
lower end of the spread, but it was 
slight. Only light trading took place. 
Demand was rated as good for quali- 
ty types, and heavier offerings prob- 
ably would have been readily ab- 
sorbed. Mill buying was steady but 
in small quantities and there was no 
urgency. Expectations were for con- 
tinued low rate of activity through 
the holiday period. The closing basis 
Dec. 21 was 1642¢ over March for 
ordinary wheat, 20@23%¢ over for 
11.5% protein and 2014 @31¢ for 12% 
protein. At 12.5% the range was 21% 
a 33¢ over, at 13% 2112@34M%¢ over 
and 14% 211%2@38%¢ over. The 
March future closed at $2.12%. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 18 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard - $2.29 D2.58% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.. -. 2.28 @2.58 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.. - 2.27 @2.66 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.26 @2.54 
No. 1 Red ‘ 2.15% @2.18} 
No, 2 Red 2.15% @2.18 
No. 3 Red 2.14% @2.17 
No. 4 Red 2.13% @2.16 





CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * * * ie 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 
SRP ACEO URINE rect RRR RS ORR 


WEERLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (OWT) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing area by mill reportit urrentiy in ‘T 
Northwestern Miller with relationsl p of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 

I 14-19 *Previous Dec. 1 ’ Ih lt 1 Dee. 
1953 week 1us 1951 you 
Northwest in ‘ 616,814 683,039 i ThA 1 NS Sc¢ 
Southwest . 1,154.74 1,168,288 1120.4 1 1s 1 1 a7 
Buffalo 59. 2238 11808 iT DHE ’ “ 
Central and Southeast 28,594 612,625 2H,168 i i 
North Pacific Coast 93.309 “5.718 “ON rocg Sta 

Total ° 3,147,611 160.850 161,984 1,0 ‘ 

Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 76 75 


*Revised. 


Crop year flour production 








-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week July 1 to 
Dec, 14-19, Previous Dec. 15-20, bec, 1 T dere Ih 1% Ih 
1953 week 1952 1951 1950 105% 10 
Northwest S4 93 ou AG aa 17.31 ’ 1 ’ 
Southwest SS ao so su bur ,121 i ' 
Buffalo 121 ley li 123 pou 12,8 1 iv 1 
Central and 8. E 7s 76 78 65 is 13,541.18 1 
N. Pacific Coast 92 93 70 1 1 o71 126.459 
Total au 90 Nt Ao lew 7a On The 7 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour a day weel 1 i 
capacity output ti ty capacity utput t ty 
] ene 13-18 T4850 65.256 a 1 bere 13-18 > oo 4a “1 
Previous weel 274,850 DHA, 7SS so Previous w } 4 ! ” 
Year avo 0.600 97,968 Year a ‘ ' ‘ tL 
Two vears aro 140.600 UST.94S A Two vear ino s ou j v4 
Five-year average P . 93 Five-year average S6 
Ten-year average : ; so ren-year average 50 
*Revised, 
60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Principal , iH M 
on 7 a rn inmeipa inte or mil n Tine ita in 
City (including Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota 
f-day week Flour at Montana and lowa 
capacity output tivity 
ec, 13-18 1.021.500 889.400 87 day week hlour Se me 
Previous week 1.021.500 923 500 41 capacity output tivity 
Year axo 1.019.750 922.965 91 «Dec. 13-18 $81,290 dp th-5- os 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 930,933 91 Previous weel AS12650 © 9442,155 92 
Mive-vear average . “4 ear ago 46 > $46,790 st 
Ten-year average ; 94 'wo years ago p95, 00" H48,913 SI 
bis year average 80 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Ten-year average 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana Revised 
Kentucky, North Carolina, ‘Tennesses Vir ve —. an 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri PACIFIC COAST 
ear eee i me Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
capacity output ivity Seattle, Tacoma and toterior 
In 13-18 671,400 23,394 78 Washington Mills 
Previous week 671 hao 512,625 i¢ S-day week Plour % a 
Year ago 671,000 25,165 capacity utput tivit 
Tw vear wo 671.400 57.057 65 I bene 13-18 "15.000 1Ni.500 n¢ 
Five-year average 7 Previous wee) 1, ue ’ 155,19 6 
Ten-year average oo Year ago 1 Coe ’ 7 o% 
Revised wo years ago 250,000 9,41 ' 
BUFFALO ri e-yeur average . i” 
: ren-year average ove 5 
5-day week Flour Om ae *Revised. 
capacity output tivity 
In 13-18 159.500 559.238 121 Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Pre ou week 159,000 501,100 109 1 ere 13-18 133.000 LOS 809 st 
ear ago 159,000 07. 166 110 Previous weel 133 000 110,526 ‘ 
Two years ago .. 459,s00 T0429 124 Year ago 1 on 82.57 ms 
Five-year average .. 100 Two years are 1 m0 120.518 aa 
Ten-year average o4 Five-year average 74 
*Revised Ten-vear vera 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Lec 19. and prior two or towether 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kan ind Oklahoma and the jties 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
lakoia and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Luluth-Superior (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72¢ flour extraction 
r— Southwest* Northwest* Buffalot Combined*® 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly rop year Weel Crop 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 
lec, 14-19 3,383 590,406 14,400 352,691 10,59 250,697 18,175 LL195,794 
Pre us week . 14 10,482 ' % 
Two wks. ago 14 10,519 % 
1952 24,724 §21,331 15,2 , 1 9,829 6,82 19.785 1 4 
1951 24,682 615,655 14.46 8,454 11,99 1,137 l i 
1950 29 008 636,562 14,¢ 3. 10,151 1.079 96 4 1.16 
1949 . 24,586 627,055 12.631 356,924 919 124 17,1236 1 744 
Five-yr average 25,277 618,802 14,27 162,374 10,457 "93.511 wh 1.9746 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised 





Wheat prices in the Pacific North- 
west turned weaker last week due 
to the holidays and in part due to 
disappointing export business. Japan 
again passed up the Pacific North- 
west, with Japanese buyers taking 
on 10 cargoes of Manitoba wheat. 
Japanese buyers indicate they will 
wait until government programs 
shape up better before they will be 
interested. More or less confusion 
reigns as to IWA and other programs. 
Little activity is expected until these 
programs are Clarified. Winter crops 
are in the dormant stage, with weath- 
er comparatively mild for this time 
of the year. 


K. C. CHEMISTS SECTION 
HOLDS CHRISTMAS PARTY 
KANSAS CITY Forty members, 

wives and friends attended the an- 

nual Christmas party of ‘he Kansas 

City Section of the American Asso- 

ciation of Cereal Chemists Dec. 9. 
Elmer Modeer, Staley Milling Co., 

served as chairman of the party com- 

mittee. Other members were William 

Green, Continental Baking Co., and 

William Chambers, Commander- 

Larabee Milling Co. 

Mr. Modeer 

ceremonies. A 

the dinner. 


master of 
followed 


acted as 
bingo game 
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Among the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
executives who called at the New 
York offices during the “bake-off” 
were George Pillsbury, vice presi- 
dent, bakery sales, Bradshaw Min- 
tener, vice president and _ general 
counsel, Terrance Hanold, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 

a 

John Ulsh, H. K. Ulsh & Co., Mil- 
lersburg, Pa., was a visitor on the 
New York Produce Exchange during 
the week ending Dec. 18. 

= 

A. C. McKim, president Merck & 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, has been reelect- 
ed honorary treasurer of the Cana- 
dian Exporters Assn. 

e 

Tom S. Boyd, sales manager, gro- 
cery products department, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Kansas 
City, left with his family Dec. 21 for 
a holiday trip to Ridgetown, Ont. 
They will be gone about two weeks. 

3 

A, A, Halden, executive vice presi- 
dent, National Starch Products, Inc., 
has just returned from an extensive 
European trip. In addition to in- 
specting National’s adhesive and 
starch plants in England and Hol- 
land, he traveled through France, 
Germany and Italy, where he had 
many discussions with the producers 
of chemicals and various natural raw 
materials regarding the supply and 
market expectations for 1954. 

a 


Members and guests of the Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, gath- 
ered at the Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, 
the evening of Dec. 15 for the an- 
nual Christmas Party. Around 40 
persons attended the social hour, fol- 
lowed by a dinner. Herman Steen, 
vice president and executive secre- 
tary of the MNF, extended official 
greetings which were followed by re- 
marks from Howard W. Files, vice 
president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. Hill Clark, treasurer of 
the MNF, played Santa Claus by 
passing out year-end bonuses to the 
staff of the MNF and the Wheat 
Flour Institute. A brief entertain- 
ment program was presented by 
members of the staff, with Miss 
Virginia Buckland, acting as mistress 
of ceremonies. 


F. Peavey Heffelfinger, president, 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, and 
national finance committee chairman 
of the Republican party, was one of 
14 guests at a stag dinner given re- 
cently by President Eisenhower. 

g 

W. B. Raymond, formerly associ- 
ated with the Standard Milling Co. 
and Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
sales departments, was recently 
elected vice president in charge of 
sales by Check's, Inc., board of di- 
rectors. Check's, Inc., operates na- 
tionally as a licensor of the Bondified 
Money Order System, with headquar- 
ters in the Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
Minneapolis. 

a 

Al Cardenas, export manager for 
the Standard Milling Co., Kansas 
City, returned this week from a fort- 
night’s trip to the West Indies, dur- 
ing which he visited Cuba, Haiti and 
Puerto Rico. Except for Cuba, where 
flour stocks currently are large, the 





conditions in these countries are 
about normal for this time of year, 
Mr. Cardenas said. With sugar har- 
vest “just around the corner” in- 
creased flour demand is likely in the 
near future, he added. 

& 

Herschel E. Kitchen, regiona! sales 
assistant, General Mills, Inc., Okla- 
homa City, will drive with his family 
to Louisiana for a week’s vacation 
following the Christmas holidays. 

& 

Roy Dunn, regional purchasing 
agent for General Mills, Inc., Okla- 
homa City, will spend the Christmas 
holidays in Houston, Texas, with 
relatives. His family will accompany 
him. 

& 


W. A. Chain, Abilene, Kansas, pres- 
ident of the Acme Flour Mills Co.., 
Oklahoma City, will be a_ holiday 
guest of his son, John H. Chain and 
family in Oklahoma City. The son is 
assistant general manager of the 
Acme Company. 

e 


George H. Coppers, president of 
the National Biscuit Co., has been 
elected a trustee of the Greenwich 
Savings Bank of New York. 

& 

Herb Friesen, assistant resident 
manager of the Inman, Kansas, plant 
of the Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., 
with his wife and daughter, recently 
returned from a trip to Mexico, 
where they spent considerable time 
at Saltillo and MonClova. 

S 

The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Nancy Lee Whinery, 
daughter of John S. Whinery, vice 
president of the Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City, to Lucien R. Downing, 
Jr. of Garden City, Kansas. The 
wedding will take place Jan. 2 in 
Kansas City. 
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Merchandising Ideas 
Feature W. E. Long Co. 
Sales Conference 


CHICAGO — Bakery organizations 
and merchandising practices were 
given critical study at the W. E. 
Long Advertising and Merchandising 
Conference here recently. 

The program opened with a key- 
note address by FE. E. Hanson, presi- 
dent of The Long Co., stressing the 
aims of the conference, pointing out 
the necessity for re-evaluation of the 
responsibility of the sales manager 
under present-day competitive condi- 
tions and calling for more vital mer- 
chandising of bakery products in 
comparison with other food lines. 

A full-day’s sessions, guided by) 
J. A. Smith, vice president and di- 
rector of sales, were devoted to or- 
ganizational problems and the im- 
provement of operational techniques. 
Beginning with a bread scoring dem- 
onstration, the program dealt with 
route book and order control sys- 
tems, loading techniques, coordina- 
tion of sales department activities 
with other phases of bakery opera- 
tion and improved planning of sales 
effort. 

Highlighting the organizational! 
segment of the program was an ad- 
dress by H. W. Dotts, president of 





the Stonegate China Co., formerly 
Vice President and Sales Manager of 
the Jewel Tea Company. Mr. Dotts 
outlined a unique method of recruit- 
ing college trained men into the 
route selling organization and train- 
ing them for supervisory and man- 
agement responsibilities. 

Sales managers appearing on a 
panel discussion were John Fox, Fox 
Royal Bakery, Wilmington, N. C., 
Erwin Jordan, Cotton Bros. Baking 
Co., Alexandria, La., and William 
Streb, Royal Baking Co., Raleigh, 
rc. 

Charles A. Golden, Atlanta Baking 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., spoke on loading 
systems, and offered a movie show- 
ing application of a system to actual 
bakery conditions. 

The second full day of the pro- 
gram was devoted to the study of 
merchandising with William L. Good- 
man, vice president and director of 
advertising, piloting the sessions. 
Consumer attitudes toward bakery 
products were disclosed by Miss 
Madeline Holland, assistant food edi- 
tor of the Chicago Tribune. Market- 
ing of frozen bread was discussed 
by Harry Lange, Jamestown Baking 
Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 

A. W. Kirkeeide, Chicago regional 
manager of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
showed new materials developed for 
related item promotion in stores, and 
detailed the methods used to secure 
grocer cooperation. 
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CO-OP PLANS ELEVATOR 
ADDITION AT HUTCHINSON 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS The 
Farmers Cooperative Commission Co. 
here has announced work will begin 
immediately on a 5-million-bushel ad- 
dition to its recently completed grain 
elevator. 

Jimmie Dean, cooperative manager, 
said a contract has been signed with 
Chalmers & Borton, Hutchinson. The 
primary part of the elevator was 
built early this year and completed 
in July in time to handle the 1953 
crop. It has a capacity of 5 million 
bushels. 

The original elevator is located on 
a large tract of land at the east 
edge of Hutchinson. The headhouse 
is in the center of that tract and 
288 120-ft. tanks are arranged in 
rows to the west of the 150-ft. head- 
house. The new addition will be 
placed to the east of the headhouse. 

A second leg will be built into the 
headhouse. Both legs will use the 
single car-dumper installed last vear. 

Completion of the addition will 
bring Farmers’ storage here to 1515 
million bushels and 20 million in the 
state. Farmers recently completed a 
1.4-million-bushel addition to its 
Wichita elevator. The addition will 
bring Hutchinson's storage capacity, 
both public and private, to 33,227,000 
bu. 

The addition will utilize the new 
hexagon type of bin first used in the 
primary part of the elevator. Mr. 
Dean said the addition will be ready 
for use by harvest in July of 1954. 
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ST. LOUIS COMMISSION 
MEN ELECT OFFICERS 


ST. LOUIS — The St. Louis Cash 
Grain Commission Merchants Assn. 
has elected Clark C. Waters of F. J. 
Farnen & Co. president for 1954, to 
succeed Roy J. Huetteman of Pro- 
ducers Grain Commission Co. 

Arthur H. Davis was elected vice 
president, and Norvell D. Seele, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Voris Toberman and 
Joseph C. Wise were elected directors. 
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All Co-op Patronage 
Dividends Must Be 


Reported as Income 


MILWAUKEE-—In making federal 
income tax returns, farmers who are 
members of cooperatives must report 
patronage dividends — whether in 
cash, stock or any other form—as 
income, the Central Retail Feed Assn. 
points out. 

The association said that many of 
its members, both cooperative and 
private firms, had asked it to obtain 
a ruling from the Internal Revenue 
Bureau regarding patronage divi- 
dends. Some members felt that their 
farmer customers might be placing 
themselves in jeopardy by neglecting 
to report such dividends whether in 
cash or certificates. 

It was noted that some customers 
of cooperatives had been advised that 
patronage refunds are not taxable 
until a certificate is sold. 

The Milwaukee district director of 
internal revenue told the Central asso- 
ciation: “You are advised that for 
federal income tax purposes the 
amounts which are includible in the 
gross income of the patrons to whom 
such distributions are made are not 
restricted to amounts distributed in 
cash. Distributions by cooperatives in 
the form of capital stock or in any 
form other than cash must be in- 
cluded in the gross income of the 
patrons to the same extent that such 
distributions would be included if paid 
in cash. The ruling is to the effect 
that the entire earnings of any one 
particular year are taxable either to 
the cooperative or to the patrons re- 
ceiving same either in the form of 
cash or in other credits.” 

The Central association said that 
dealers can do a farmer a service by 
letting him know that he must report 
patronage dividends, in cash, stock or 
any other form, as income. His failure 
to do so would make him liable for 
not only the tax, if checked, but also 
possibly severe penalties. 
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BAKERY PROFIT RATIOS 
REPORTED BY USDA UNIT 


WASHINGTON Net profit for 
nine major baking companies in 1952 
was 12.1 compared with a base aver- 
age of 8.1, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reported recently. The 
ratio is determined as a percentage 
of stockholders’ equity, according to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Bureau, and the base average is cal- 
culated on the 1935-39 period. 

Similar percentages for 1952 in 
other types of business were: 11 for 
milling firms, 9.9 for dairy products 
and 3.7 for meatpackers. 

Profits as a percentage of baking 
industry sales amounted to 3.5 com- 
pared with 7.1 in the base period. 
Comparative percentages were 2.5 
for milling, 2.1 for dairy products and 
A for meatpackers. 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 


Commercial stocl of grains in store and 
ifloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
it the close of the we nding DP 12, 
1953, and Dec 14, 1952, as reported to the 

rain Branch of the Production & Market 
ng Administration of the U.S. Department 

f Agriculture in bushels (0900's omitted) 
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Americar in bond— 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 





Dec. Dec. 

14, 21, 

——1953— 1953 1953 

High Low Close Close 

Allied Mills, Ine 33 24% 27 26% 
Allis-Chalmers 52% 41% 44% 45 
Pfd. $3.25 118% 86 90 90 

Am. Cyanamid DO wY% 48% 
A-D-M Co. 32% 33 

Borden 61 60% 

Cont. Baking Co. 21 20% 

Pfd. $5.50 91% 


Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 
Pfd. $7 
Cream of Wheat 


» 115% 74% 

171 173% 
26% 26% 
37 





Dow Chemical 7 37% 
Pid. $4 A ‘ 102 
Gen, Baking Co. 14% 10% 10% 104 
Gen. Foods Corp. 60% 50% 59% 60% 

Pfd. $3 50 . 94% 88% 94 93% 
General Mills, Ine. 61 52 59% 59% 
fd. 5% : § 

Merck & Co. 
Pfd. $4 


Natl. Biscuit Co. 
Pfd. $7 
Pillsbury M., Ine. q 35% 
Procter & Gamble 69% 59%, 69% 0% 
Quaker Oats Co. 45 2¢ 
St. Regis Paper Co. 2354, 17% 19% 20% 


Std. Brands, Ine. 293%, 25 284%, 29 
Pfd. $4.50 . 29%, 2% 29 
Sterling Drug 37% 325% 36 37% 

Pfd. $3.50 94% 87 90%, 
Sunshine Bis., Inc. 73% 66 72 73 
United Biscuit 

of America 38% 33% 38%, 
Victor Ch. Wks. 28%, 24% 28 27 
Ward Baking Co. 25 18% 23% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


American Cyanamid, Pfd. 129 135 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd. i141 143 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 334° Pfd. 118 122 
Pillsbury M., Inc., $4 Pfd. 101 102 
Quaker Oats, 36 Pfd. -.--. 140% 142 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 93% 95% 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pfd, $4.50 . 104 107 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 88 gr 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 101% 103% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Dec. Dec. 
14, 


21, 
-1953 1953 1953 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% 3 3 
Gt. A&P Tea Co., 
Pid. $5 135% 129% 132% 133 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inc,, “A” 24% 9% 9Y 834 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥ 
Pfd. $8 ... 152 125% 127 
Novadel-Agene 29% 205q 24 24% 
Wagner Bak., Pfd. 8% 7%, Th% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Great A. & P. Tea Co. 165% 167 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York 2 . 17% 17% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. .. 99% 160% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. .... 152 
Omar, Ine. ‘ ‘ 16% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108% 


Ward Baking Co., Warrants 8% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 





Dec. Dec. 
4, 11, 
1953— 1953 1953 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread, B sD | 46 48 48 
Can, Food Prod. 1 2% 3.15 3.15 
10 Fs 6% 5% 
Pid, 62 5 58 53 
Consol, Bakeries 9% 7 x i™ 
Federal Grain 21% WW 195, 19% 
Pfd. 274 24 26% 26% 
Gen. Bakeries . 6.00 4.90 5G 5% 
Lake of the Woods 335% 28 29% 29 
Maple Leaf Mig. 9 6% ri rh 
Ogilvie Flour 33 29% 3i 31 
Toronto Elevators M% 124% MW% 14 
United Grain, A .. 18 164% 16% 16% 
George Weston . 344% 26% 3A 34 
Pfd. 414% 9% 91% 95% 95% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Canada Bread 2.90 3.00 
Canadian Bakeries 12% 12% 
Catelli Food, A 13% 

Catelli Food, B 19% “ets 
Inter-City Baking 13 20 
Inter. Milling, Pftd.* Ji’ 79% 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. . 138 ; 
Maple Leaf Mig., Pfd. . 87% 90 
MeCabe Grain, A m — 12% 12% 
McCabe Grain, B : 12% one 
Mid. Pacific Grain ‘ 14% 14% 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. .... . 148 160 
Reliance Grain eos - oe oan 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 120 
Standard Brands* 27% 27% 


*U.S. funds. 
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STABLE FARM PRICES SEEN 

URBANA, ILL.—A University of 
Illinois farm economist expects farm 
price levels to stay about the same 
for the next five years. 
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Welker Bechtel 


WELKER BECHTEL NAMED 
AIB LABORATORIES HEAD 


CHICAGO — Welker Bechtel, re- 
search chemist, who joined the staff 
of the American Institute of Baking 
four years ago, and who has been 
responsible for extensive studies on 
the causes of staling of bakery foods, 
has been named director of labora- 
tories. He succeeds Donald F. Meis- 
ner, who has been in charge of the 
laboratories for the past several 
years, and who now is with Omar, 
Inc., Omaha. 

Mr. Bechtel’s studies on staling for 
the institute laboratories have _ in- 
cluded both the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture sponsored investigations 
of the causes of bread staling, and 
the Swift & Co. sponsored work on 
cake staling. 

The general laboratory work will 
be continued in those areas in which 
it presently is being done in research 
and service. The analytical, assaying, 
and scoring work of the laboratories 
will continue as a direct service to 
members of the industry. 

Mr. Bechtel, who has a B.A. from 
the University of Dubuque, and a 
master’s degree from the University 
of Chicago, did his major academic 
work in the fields of cereal and or- 
ganic chemistry. He came to the in- 
stitute from the Corn Industries Re- 
search Foundation in Cedar Rapids, 
where he had a research fellowship. 
Primarily concerned with the physi- 
cal and chemical properties of starch- 
es and the microscopy of cooked and 
dispersed starches, he invented the 
corn industries viscometer. Recogni- 
tion of the staling studies that Mr. 
Bechtel has done was made by the 
Corn Industries Research Foundation 
last September when he was a par- 
ticipant in its annual Round Table. 
His report on the function of starch 
in bakery foods was among the pa- 
pers on basic research in carbohy- 
drates presented by chemists from 
government and university labora- 
tories. 

For several years, Mr. Bechtel was 
an instructor in chemistry at Boone 
(Iowa) Junior College. He is the 
author of a number of scientific arti- 
cles which have been published in 
Cereal Chemistry, Food Technology, 
and the Journal of Colloid Science. 
He is a member of Sigma Xi, scienti- 
fic honorary society, of the American 
Chemical Society, the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, and the 
Society of Rheology. 

He is married, makes his home in 
Park Ridge, and has one daughter, a 
student aat Northwestern University. 


In the institute laboratories, Karel 
Kulp, analytical chemist in the serv- 
ice laboratories, has been transferred 
to research. Miss Olga Golosinec, who 
recently joined the staff, will be the 
analytical chemist. The present work 
of the service laboratories will con- 
tinue with Mary Robinson and Joanne 
Harriss as technicians; in the bacte- 
riological laboratory Dr. Anthony 
Castellani and Richard Makowski 
continue the studies on cream filled 
bakery foods; while the pilot work is 
handled by George Hammer. As of 
Jan. 1, Joseph G. Ponte, Jr., a mem- 
ber of the current class of the AIB 
School of Baking, will become assist- 
ant test baker. At the University of 
Wisconsin, research chemist Frank 
Hepburn is doing special investiga- 
tions on the nutrients in bakery foods. 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR SOLD 

LEESBURG, IND.—The Leesburg 
Lumber Co. has bought the Leesburg 
(Ind.) Elevator, operated for many 
years by the Leesburg Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. A modernization program 
is planned. It will be a sales outlet 
also for farm equipment, along with 
the handling of grains and grain 
products. The firm name has been 
changed to Honest John’s Farm Cen- 
ter. Carl Weirick is the new mana- 
ger. 


—— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRUCK OWNER’S GROUP 
CHANGES CORPORATE NAME 
WASHINGTON Private Truck 

Council of America, Inc., is the new 

name of the National Council of Pri- 

vate Motor Truck Owners, Inc., a 

change in title unanimously approved 

at a special meeting of members in 

Washington Dec. 14. The change was 

authorized to shorten the title and to 

make its name more indicative of the 
council's scope and functions. 

The council was established in 1939 
and includes in its membership many 
of the largest business organizations 
in the U.S. as well as many small 
private truck operators. Altogether, 
the council members and its affiliated 
trade organizations operate more 
than 1 million self-owned motor 
trucks. A. B. Gorman, manager of 
the automotive division, marketing 
department, Esso Standard Oil Co., is 
president of the council. The nation- 
al headquarters are in the Sheraton 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

The council says its chief objective 
is “guarding the rights and interests 
of the private motor truck operator.” 
It also cooperates with agriculture, 
public carriers and all users of motor 
trucks in the protection of truck 
transportation which is now said to 
move more than 77% of all freight 
in the U.S. 

The next annual meeting of the 
council will be held at the Conrad 
Hilton in Chicago, Jan. 28-29, 1954 
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St. Louis Group 
Backs Scholarship 


ST. LOUIS—A $600 scholarship to 
the American Institute of Baking 
will be awarded Jan. 5 at a regu- 
lar meeting of the Greater St. Louis 
Bakery Production Club. Making the 
award will be Harold Freund, Walter 
Freund Bakeries, St. Louis, chair- 
man of the club's scholarship com- 
mittee. The meeting will be at the 
Congress Hotel, The winner will re- 
ceive $480 for tuition and $120 to 
cover incidentals. Applications closed 
Dec. 15. The scholarship committee 
consists of Harold Freund as chair- 
man and Ed. Seibert, Noll Baking 
Co., Alton, Ill., co-chairman and the 
executive committee, headed by John 
Boeck, Ward Baking Co., president 
of the club. 


—-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirFe—— 


FRANCIS W. PECK NAMED 

WASHINGTON—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra T. Benson has named 
Francis W. Peck, St. Paul, Minn., as 
the thirteenth member of the Federal 
Farm Credit Board established under 
the Farm Credit Act of 1953. The 
other 12 members of the board are 
appointed by the President. The board 
is the governing body of the Farm 
Credit Administration under new leg- 
islation passed by the Congress last 
summer. This legislation made the 
FCA an independent agency Dee. 4. 
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IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUK 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 

Generai Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
“For SUPER Results 

125) USE QUAKER 


' MB BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 











Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 


Indianapolis 9, Indiana 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





KNAPPEN fbi 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 











NO-RISK EX-HI 


. Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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WINS GUARANTY SEAL—Interstate Bakery Corporation’s Butter-nut bread 
blue and white checked gingham wrapper now displays prominently the Good 
Housekeeping Guaranty Seal. Here Harry Meyn (right), Interstate Bakeries 
Corporation’s general sales manager, Joe Menichetti (center), Butter-nut 
bread divisional sales manager, and Coe Adams (left), western division adver- 
tising sales manager for Good Housekeeping Magazine, inspect with approval 
the full-color full page newspaper ad which will appear throughout the Butter- 
nut distribution area as part of the vast advertising and promotion campaign 
Butter-nut is putting behind the Guaranty Seal. 





“Most Neglected Meal”... 


Cooperation of Food Industries Sought 
as Bakers Promote Better Breakfasts 


CHICAGO — America’s five billion 
dollar baking industry has put the 
finishing touches on plans for its 
second annual cooperative Better 
Breakfast Campaign, according to 
Ek. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn. 

The Bakers of America Program is 
again promoting the campaigns using 
the “Good Breakfast Means Good 
Morning” theme of last year’s suc- 
cessful promotion. Cooperating in the 
drive are millers, meat packers, dairy 
and coffee interests, canners and 
frozen juice processors, grocers, res- 
taurant operators, cereal and fruit 
distributors among others. The cam- 
paign is scheduled for February and 
March. 

“For years science has extolled the 
virtue of good breakfasts in terms of 
health, and alertness,” Mr. Kelley 
said. “‘To the manufacturers, process- 
ors, and retailers of breakfast items 
the popularity of this meal has an- 
other important appeal: sales volume. 
This campaign went through its first 
year last year with flying colors and 
it should be a much greater success 
this year.” 

Mr. Kelley pointed out that there 





Breakfast Promotion Symbol 





are many specialized promotions on 
individual items during the year, but 
that rarely does the retailer have an 
opportunity to build a store-wide pro- 
motion which enable building sales 
of many items. 

“The breakfast campaign does just 
that,” he said. “Bread, sweet rolls 
and other bakery items; dairy prod- 
ucts, cereals, meats, juices, fruits, 
coffee and other products can all be 
featured in the breakfast promotion. 

“Studies indicate that breakfast is 
the most neglected of all meals. The 
two-month baker-sponsored cam- 
paign can do much to regain this 
market for the grocer, with heavy 
merchandising of the idea at the point 
of sale.” 

This year’s publicity campaign will 
include strong coverage of metropoli- 
tan and weekly newspapers with ma- 
terial produced by the Bakers of 
America Program and the consumer 
service department of the American 
Institute of Baking. Special stories 
with both color and black-and-white 
photos and mats will be distributed. 


Radio and TV coverage of the cam- 
paign will be highlighted by the Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., sponsored segment 
of Arthur Godfrey’s Feb. 14 radio- 
television simulcast, featuring the 
Better Breakfast theme. Special 
scripts will go from BOAP to some 
1,100 radio stations throughout the 
country. 


Bakers’ Program to Advertise 


A number of national consumer 
magazines have indicated that they 
will tie in with editorial articles on 
the good breakfast idea. Full-color 
advertisements by the Bakers of 
America Program will appear in 
magazines of national scope, includ- 
ing Good Housekeeping, True Con- 
fessions, Look, Seventeen, and Mc- 
Call’s emphasizing good breakfasts to 
15 million homes. This advertisement 
illustrates four nutritious breakfasts, 


toast, sweet rolls, and French toast. 
The headline is “Four Right Ways to 
Start Your Day Right.” The photo- 
graphs in the ad also are featured in 
store posters and the table tents 
being made available to Bakers of 
America Program subscribers. 

A special breakfast promotion has 
been scheduled by the Independent 
Grocers Alliance Distributing Co. for 
all IGA stores starting Feb. 11, as a 
direct tie-in with the baker cam- 
paign. O. W. Johler, vice president of 
the distributing company, reports 
that “we experienced quite a success- 
ful promotion a year ago.” 

Factors in the national campaign 
listed by Mr. Kelley as distinctly ad- 
vantageous to the local retailer in- 
clude strong coverage of both na- 
tional and weekly newspapers with 
specially-prepared mats, pictures, and 
stories; radio and TV features and 
the magazine advertising campaign. 
A number of national magazines plan 
special articles on the need for better 
breakfasts. 

The Bakers of America Program is 
distributing point of sale material to 
bakers, for use in retail outlets of 
all kinds. Posters, window cards, 
streamers and other items will be 
available to grocers through bakers. 

A number of breakfast item manu- 
facturers will feature the campaign 
theme through service-type advertise- 
ments which illustrate such break- 
fast-table foods as sausage, eggs, 
bacon, cereal, juices, syrup, coffee, 
oranges, and milk. End-label manu- 
facturers have designed labels on the 
breakfast theme. Of these, Mr. Kelley 
says, “One of the most effective ways 
for the baker to tie in with the ‘Good 
Breakfast Means Good Morning’ pro- 
motion is with the bread package. 
Your package is in the right place at 
the right time—at the point of sale, 
in the kitchen, even on the breakfast 
table in many homes.” 

Actively supporting the breakfast 
campaign are the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, the National Restaurant Assn., 
the Pineapple Growers Assn., and the 
California Raisin Advisory Board. 

Urging full cooperation by bakers, 
Mr. Kelley emphasized: “If you have 
a breakfast product to sell you can 
profit from this campaign by using 
the good breakfast theme in con- 
sumer, educational, home economic, 
grocer, and all advertising and local 
promotional activities. Incorporate it 
in your point-of-sale material. The 
bakers’ own effort will have the auto- 
matic support of all the powerful na- 
tional promotional factors lined up 
behind this campaign.” 
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GRAIN LOADINGS DOWN 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVE R—Only the non- 
arrival of a number of ships kept 
export grain loadings at British Co- 
lumbia ports in November down com- 
pared with the October movement. 
Actual loadings last month were 
12,578,238 bu. against 13,900,000 bu. 
in October. 

However, clearances for the crop 
year to Nov. 30 this season continued 
to record an increase over last sea- 
son, the figures for B.C. being 46,- 
357,000 bu. and 44,900,000 bu., respec- 
tively. Individual port shipments so 
far this season include 38,594,000 bu. 
from this port, 3,994,000 bu. from 
Prince Rupert, 2,639,000 bu. from the 
Fraser River and 1,118,000 bu. from 
Victoria. 

November shipments by ports and 
those for the same month last year 
follow: Vancouver 10,171,000 and 
11,721,000 bu.; Prince Rupert 1,148,- 
000 and 1,204,000 bu.; Fraser River 
696,759 and 985,570 bu. and Victoria 
56,579 bu. and nil. 
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Sugar Quota 
for 1954 Set 
at 8 Million Tons 


WASHINGTON—Gearing his deci- 
sion to the price obligations of the 
Sugar Act of 1948, Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, has ordered 
initial sugar import quotas for the 
coming calendar year 1954 of 8 mil- 
lion tons, 100,000 tons short of the 
final 1953 quotas. 

The Secretary agreed with consum- 
er group estimates that indications 
pointed to a probable consumption 
level in the U.S. for 1954 of 8.4 mil- 
lion tons. However, he cited the price 
features of the Sugar Act of 1948 
which give emphasis to the mainte- 
nance of domestic sugar prices at a 
level which will maintain that price 
in relation to the cost of living in- 
dex. He called attention to the New 
York sugar market which shows that 
the appropriate price relationship as 
required by the Sugar Act “has not 
been maintained and in fact the 
spread between domestic sugar prices 
and that required by law had been 
widening.” 

It appears that the administration 
of the Sugar Act under Mr. Benson 
is following the pattern set by the 
previous administrations, which is to 
give emphasis to the price aspect of 
the law and to increase at subsequent 
dates quota allowances which will 
maintain a price equilibrium required 
by law. 

The Secretary, in announcing his 
determination as required by law, 
agreed that the initial quota is ap- 
proximately 400,000 tons less than 
will be required by U.S. consumers 
during the coming year, but he con- 
tended that to grant the full quota 
at this time would permit stockpiling 
by consumers, thereby making it dif- 
ficult if not impossible to bring price 
stability into the industry for the 
balance of the next year without the 
influence of the additional quota al- 
lowance as a lever. 

During hearings on the sugar quota 
last month, the Industrial Sugar 
Users Group had asked for a quota 
of 8,565,000 tons. The American Bak- 
ers Assn., through its counsel Joseph 
M. Creed, condemned the low quota 
as forcing a 30-year high in sugar 
prices. 

Mr. Creed decried the “tendency 
to minimize that part of the sugar 
legislation requiring that the quota 
be established to provide sugar at 
prices which would not be excessive 
to consumers and increasingly to use 
the leverage to push the price level 
ever higher. 

“This attitude reached an extreme 
in the setting of the quotas both for 
1952 and 1953 by the predecessor of 
the present secretary, who set the 
quota several hundred thousand tons 
below his estimate of requirements 
to serve as a price stimulus,” the 
ABA counsel also pointed out at the 
November hearing. 





ee 
RETAIL BAKERY SALES UP 
FROM 1952 FIGURES 


WASHINGTON — October sales 
of bakery products in retail establish- 
ments rose 15% above October 1952 
figures, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Sales were 
up 11% in October compared with 
September. For the first 10 months 
of 1953, sales were 8% higher than 
for the same period in 1952. 
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still shines... 


And its light is reflected, millions 
upon millions of times over, in the eyes 
of children... in the minds and 


hearts of elders. 


How wonderful that we may give the 
kindly remembrance, the helping hand, 
the loving thought, that constantly 
kindle that light anew! 


Bemis 
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EMPLOYEE AND COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS. Two specific examples 
of how good employee relations im- 
prove efficiency, reduce labor turn- 
over and develop a_ better under- 
standing of the problems of business 
among employees and the public 
have been published as detailed case 
histories by the National Chamber. 

The publications describe success- 
ful employee and community rela- 
tions programs developed by the 
Standard Register Co. of Dayton, 
Ohio, and the Steel Improvement & 
Forge Co. of Cleveland. 

Both publications give a step-by- 
step account of the respective com- 
panies’ employee and community re- 
lations programs. They are entitled: 
“Developing a Better Understanding 
of Business Through Effective Em- 
ployee and Community Relations”; 
“A Report on the Steel Improvement 
& Forge Co. of Cleveland,” and, un- 
der the same general title, “A Re- 
port on the Standard Register Co. 
of Dayton.” 

Copies are available at 50¢ each 
from the Education Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 


BUDGETING “Mrs. Farley, the 


little bride down at the end of our 
block, is having a terrible time trying 
to balance her budget,” Mrs. George 
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Rimer remarked as her husband took 
his place at the dinner table. 

“That's a trouble that even Presi- 
dents have,” said George, with a 
chuckle. 

“Her budget proposed to save 10% 
of her husband’s pay,” Mrs. R. con- 
tinued. “But he got sick, and she 
smashed the car against a 
and—” 

“That’s what Mrs. Hobby, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, said about the Federal budget,” 
George interrupted. “She said war 
and defense spending boosted the 
Federal budget as illness increases 
expenses for a family.” 

“Mrs. Farley's afraid they'll have 
to move to a cheaper neighborhood,” 
the Little Woman remarked. 

“Just what Sec. Hobby suggest- 
ed,” said George. 

“What’s Mrs. 
with Mrs. 
manded. 

“Why, just that Mrs. Hobby said 
the government ought to cut ordi- 
nary spending when it has to do 
a lot of defense spending,” George 
explained. “She said a government 
with big defense bills ought to do 
like a family with a lot of doctor 
bills—cut other expenses to make 
up for it!” 

“Well, I suppose the Farleys will 
have to do that,”’ Mrs. Rimer agreed. 


tree, 


Hobby got to do 
Farley?” the Mrs. de- 





“But they hate to think of it.” 

“So do governments, but I’m glad 
we have an administration with sense 
enough to do it,” George told her. 
“Some politicians haven’t the good 
sense of Mrs. Farley.” Industrial 
Press Service, National Association 
of Manufacturers. 


4.8 8OQOVERWEIGHT continues to 
preoccupy the nation’s nutritionists 
and medical group leaders. The re- 
cent publication of the proceedings 
of the National Food & Nutrition 
Institute, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Agricultural handbook No. 
56, devotes much space to the sub- 
ject of obesity. Dr. Norman Jolliffe, 
director of the Bureau of Nutrition 
of the New York City Board of 
Health, points out that Americans 
have been eating approximately 3,100 
calories a day since 1900—despite 
lessening need for energy. He points 
out that the average American would 
be better off with only a 2,800-calorie 
intake. Another factor in the picture 
is our aging population. Dr. Jolliffe 
says, “Our need for calories de- 
creases about 7.5% each 10 years aft- 
er age 25.”"—Wheat Flour Institute. 


Back in the early thirties, says 
Food Engineering, two men ran a 
machine that sliced and wrapped 
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“Like as not it’s on account that I’m gettin’ a little bit out of 
date,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“but it seems like lately there’s so many slack jawed preachers 
and so much kind of rowdy talk about the simple business of 
bein’ a Christian that I sometimes get to frettin’ if I ain’t 
backslidin’ a mite. An’ then every year when Christmas comes 
along I get straightened out an’ things don’t seem so out of 
kilter. Jes’ the other night I an’ Mis’ Fetchit was talkin’ about 
Christmas an’ Mis’ Fetchit was readin’ out loud the story of 
Bethlehem an’ the shepherds an’ the wise men an’ the part 
about ‘glory to God in the highest,’ an’ all t’ onct I felt a kind 
of ketch in my throat an’ stepped out on the porch to see ef’n 
maybe we mightn’t be in for a little skit of snow. An’ out there 
the air was kind of still an’ quiet, an’ the stars was shinin’ down 
right pretty, an’ the moon was makin’ everything silvery an’ 
peaceful, lettin’ alone Pap Stone’s houn’ dawg bayin’ off in the 
timber somewheres, an’ I jes’ said to myself, ‘Why, you old 
fetch-trouble, you ain’t got nothin’ to be low in your mind about; mebby the world 
is a little bit noisy an’ worrisome, but it’s jes’ the same world the Lord Jesus 
walked in, an’ God’s runnin’ it the same as He was then an’ the same as He’s always 
goin’ to run it, an’ all you got to do is to go on dependin’ on Him like you’ve done 
all your life.’ An’ then, when I went back into the house an’ told Mis’ Fetchit the 
idea I’d got, she, womanlike, ‘lowed she’d knowed it right along.” 
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2,400 loaves an hour. Now two men 

slice and wrap 14,400 loaves an hour 

One of these men, operating a tier 

selector, group-feeds loaves to a bat- 

tery of four slicing-wrapping ma- 

chines run by the second man. 
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POEM FOR CHRISTMAS EVE 

On Christmas Eve my mother used 
to take 

A yellow bowl and heap it high with 
flour, 

And I would watch her mix the dough 
and make 

Dozens of little cakes for those in 
our 

Small village who were poorer still 
than we. 

And then on Christmas night we 
would go down 

The street to give our gifts and al- 
most see 

The Christ Child in that little prairie 
town. 

Still every year on Christmas I re- 
member 

The tinsel talk, the glittering crowd, 
grow dim. 

I see my childhood’s prairie-white 
December 

And walking almost hand in hand 
with Him, 

I pass along a village street and 
know 

A peace as beautiful as starlit snow. 


Grace V. Watkins 
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The staff of The Northwestern Miller joins in the hearty wish that this journal’s family 
of readers map find a full measure of blessing in the Christmas season and of 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BULGE 
reduction obviously is the right 


EIGHT 
thing for a great many people. But of 


course there are wrong ways as well as right 
ways for accomplishing it, and not everyone who 
thinks he should reduce should actually 
attempt it without professional advice. 

Dieting, in sober fact, is dangerous, and he 
who thinks he has won the battle of the bulge may 
actually have lost it. A double responsibility, there- 
fore, rests upon those who are concerned with 
nutritional welfare. Those who would improve the 
public health must not merely persuade the obese 
to “subtract inches and add years’; they must 
teach the safe way to ‘‘waste the waist.” 

Doctors and dieticians are tremendously con- 
cerned over this phase of nutritional progress. The 
food industry also is concerned. Its ox is gored. 
Starchy foods, among which breadstuffs hold chief 
place, are most vulnerable, and the impact upon 
them could be truly calamitous. This situation is 
realized by some of the more thoughtful nutri- 
tionists. Dr. H. E. Robinson of Swift & Co. had 
this to say about it recently in an address before 
the American Chemical Society: 

“We should give some thought to the impact 
of this very strong program on the food industry. 
It is well known that the per capita consumption 
of many carbohydrate foods has been dropping 
steadily over the years. It now seems probable that 
the use of potatoes, cereal products, bread and 
flour may drop even more drastically this year and 
next. There can be littie doubt also that the reduc- 
ing craze will have a tremendous effect on the 
intake of foods which are primarily 
fatty in nature.” 

Dr. Robinson 


or she 


per capita 


takes no position against the 
weight reduction program, the benefits of which 
he regards as obviously beneficial, particularly for 
a large proportion of our middle-aged population, 
but he does warn that the movement must be 
properly controlled. He says: 

“All segments of the food industry should be 
giving serious thought and taking action in line 
with this latest of nutrition fads, a fad which, if 
properly wonderful thing. Certainly, 
those manufacturers whose lines of products are 
most affected should be researching on means of 
making their products fit the current trend and 
they should also be doing a strong educational job 
on common reducing diets which do not 
eliminate certain foods, thereby losing nutritional 
balance, but which rather tend to decrease intake 
board. Naturally, the consumption of 
high protein foods will continue to go up as long 
as they are available, attractive and, above all 
serve to give hunger satisfaction. Many medical 
leaders believe that the emphasis on weight re- 
duction is the most beneficial project in practical 
nutrition and that participation will tend to in- 
crease in this country for some time to come.” 

Dr. Robinson's advice to the food industry is, 
in effect: “You can’t lick 'em, so you'd better join 
‘om.’ Good nutrition, he thinks, can come about 
only if people can be educated to the right use of 
food and the right reasons for dieting. The bread- 
stuffs industry, fortunately, has no quarrel with 
this policy. It is committed to nutritional educa- 


done, is a 


sense 


across the 





tion, which should be its best protection from the 
disastrous effects of food faddism. 

A nutritional education foundation is suggested 
by Dr. Robinson as an essential implement in 
nutritional instruction. It might well be patterned, 
he thinks, on the well known Nutrition Foundation 
and conducted on the high level of policy and per- 
formance established by that organization. 
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Average wages for 16 million factory workers 
reached a new peak of $1.77 an hour, plus 30¢ 
an hour in fringe benefits, during the past year. 
The increase amounted to 7% for the year. Dur- 
ing the same period the cost of living increased 
by less than 1%. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF FF LIFE—— 


NO LONGER A WAY OF LIFE 

ARMING is no longer a way of life. The coun- 
| te hick of a generation or two ago has almost 
completely disappeared from the American scene. 
The city limit sign today is merely a tax boundary. 
The same kind of people live on one side as on the 
other. The boundary is no longer a cultural, educa- 
tional, recreational, educational, social or economic 
dividing line. 

All this is due chiefly to the phenomenal ad- 
vancement of the mechanics and technology of agri- 
culture. Science has effected a revolution. We have 
increased our total agricultural output in the last 
four decades by 75°, on roughly the same acreage 
we had previously, and with two and one-half mil- 
lion fewer farm workers. Total output per man- 
nour employed in agriculture has increased 140%. 
Half of that increase took place in the last 15 
years. 

Reciting these and other stimulating facts, Dr. 
Earl L. Butz, head of the department of agricul- 
tural economics in Purdue University, concludes 
that agriculture is now big business. It is inevita- 
ble, he says, that family farms are becoming larger 
as the number of workers on farms decreases and 
as mechanization continues at a rapid pace. He 
estimates that the value of the U.S. agricultural 
plant is $172 billion. This means a national aver- 
age of approximately $32,000 per farm. Obviously 
this average includes many small farms and the 
figure for typical commercial family farms must 
be larger. 

“An exciting experience is ahead of us in Ameri- 
can agriculture,” said Dr. Butz to a recent meeting 
of the Farm Equipment Institute. ‘The current 
cost-price squeeze may continue for another year 
or so, but the long-time prospect is good. The 
future is filled with interesting challenges. Science 
will dominate the next century. Brains will replace 
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brawn in American agriculture. Man will direct 
power rather than supply it. Production per man 
will continue to increase. This means still larger 
agricultural units with more capital. It means in- 
creased mechanization. It also means higher stand- 
ards of living for those who produce our food and 
fiber. Farming will be even more big business than 
it is now. It will be still less a way of life than now. 

“The phenomenal increase in agricultural pro- 
duction has helped urban people as well as farm 
people. It has provided them with a record high 
diet at an all-time low cost. Few urban people 
understand this. In recent years politicians have 
often joined with labor leaders in trying to make 
food producers, food processors and food distribu- 
tors the whipping boys of inflation. Everyone is 
conscious of any increase in food prices, and any 
person in public life can become the friend of the 
‘common man’ if he can roll back food prices; so 
the politicians jumped into this campaign early, 
and have kept it rolling. We need to get the story 
across, every time we get a chance, that food is 
not expensive. 

“There is no country on the face of the earth 
today where the working man spends so small a 
proportion of his working day earning the food he 
eats, aS in America. There is no country on the 
face of the earth today where the working man 
has so large a proportion of his working day left to 
buy the things that make life so pleasant in your 
home and mine, as in America. Food is cheap, and 
it is getting cheaper.” 

The geographic frontier in American agricul- 
ture is gone, Dr. Butz admits, but the scientific 
frontier is barely scratched, and the scientific fron- 
tier has no effective limit save the mind and the 
imagination of man. And as for markets, Dr. Butz 
sees right at home an outlet for practically every- 
thing we can produce—if, somehow, we can con- 
vince our people of the need to produce it at low 
unit cost and then price it into consumption. 

“Never again,” is Dr. Butz’ solemn warning, 
“must we price the products of our fields into 
destruction or purposeless storage, the way we 
have done in recent years under some of the silly 
agricultural programs we have pursued.” 
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HARDENING UP THE DOLLAR 


Y CUTTING nearly $13 billion from the lame- 
B duck Truman budget, and restoring to the 
Federal Reserve System its rightful powers over 
money and credit, the Administration has halted 
the upward sweep of inflation. That means a sound 
dollar. 

But efforts to strengthen the foundations of 
our monetary system did not stop with the sound 
dollar. A total of about 105,000 employees have 
been cut off the federal payroll, and 75,000 more 
jobs will be abolished by the end of the fiscal year. 
That means an annual saving of about $600 million 
a year for the future. Simultaneously, there have 
been repeated moves to refund the national debt 
on a longer-term basis. 

Essential defense spending has made it difficult 
to achieve a balanced budget, but there has been 
progress—enough to arouse confidence. That con- 


fidence must be justified by further economies. 
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MISSOURI FEED COURSE 
SETS ATTENDANCE MARK 


COLUMBIA, MO.—A record num- 
ber of feed manufacturers, dealers 
and representatives attended the 
fifth annual Animal Feeding Short 
Course at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, recently. Ruminant nu- 
trition and problems pertaining to 
feeding livestock in drouth conditions 
were the main factors considered at 
the conference. 

M. F. Miller, dean emeritus of the 
College of Agriculture welcomed the 
crowd to the meeting. He reviewed 
the early developments in nutritional 
research and among other points re- 
called that a soil sample from the 
Missouri experiment station yielded 
the micro-organism for the original 
production of Aureomycin, 

The vice president of the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Ray N. 
Ammon, St. Joseph, Mo., paid tribute 
to the agronomists whose part in 
safeguarding the soil and increasing 
crop yields has contributed to the 
industry’s ability to expand livestock 
production. Mr. Ammon introduced 
Lloyd S. Larson, new executive vice 
president of the Midwest Association. 
This group together with the Missou- 
ri Grain, Feed and Millers Assn. and 
the college sponsored the conference. 


The purpose of Missouri feed laws 
is to insure honest labeling and avoid 
the use of feeds or materials of ques- 
tionable character, according to L. C. 
Carpenter, commissioner of the Mis- 
souri State Department of Agricul- 
ture. Recent regulations require feeds 
with more than 50 gm. of antibiotics 
per ton be labeled “medicated feeds.” 
Generic as well as trade names for 
antibiotics must be used on labels. 
Ytequirements on mineral feed and 
feeds containing urea also were ex- 
plained. 

Dr. M. E. Muhrer of the agricul- 
tural chemistry department, demon- 
strated the “artificial rumen” devised 
for controlled studies with micro- 
organisms found in naturalruminants. 
Dr. Muhrer listed the functions of mi- 
cro-organisms in the rumen: (1) di- 
gests fibrous materials and cellulose 
by enzyme actions, (2) synthesizes 
“B” vitamins, (3) converts low grade 
nitrogenous material such as urea 
into complete proteins. 

In addition to locating desirable 
rumen cultures, considerable informa- 
tion on the proper feeding of these 
cultures in the rumen has been ob- 
tained, Dr. Muhrer explained. To 
function properly, a quick source of 
energy, readily available protein, ade- 
quate minerals especially phosphor- 
ous, iron, cobalt, potassium, sodium 
and chloride as well as an abundance 
of fibrous material must be present 
in the rumen. Experiments with 
swine feeding materials produced in 
the artificial rumen indicate that al- 
though it will not improve our best 
rations it will make a poor type ra- 
tion much better. Rumen cultures 
and nutrient feeds for these micro- 
organisms are now offered commerci- 
all, to inoculate young calves or to 
re-establish normal rumen activity 
in ruminants that have undergone 
heavy medication. 
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OREGON FEED DEALERS 
PLAN MARCH 19 MEETING 


PORTLAND, ORE. — The annual 
convention of the Oregon Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn. will be held March 
19 at the Multnomah Hotel, Portland. 
Ore., announces Leon S. Jackson, 
manager of the association. 
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Overseas Newsnotes --- By The Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





White Flour Lags 


Most sections of opinion in the 
British flour and bread trades now 
agree that the campaign to sell the 
public on the new whiter loaf, made 
from 72% extraction flour, has failed. 

The price conscious consumer re- 
fuses to pay the premium demanded 
for the white loaf, preferring the sub- 
sidized national loaf made from 80% 
extraction flour. This cost factor has 
been dubbed the major obstacle to the 
success of a scheme that caused high 
hopes of better business among the 
U.K. milling and baking fraternity. 
Millers now make no secret of the 
fact that they would like to see the 
scheme abolished because the present 
demand is not worth the trouble en- 
tailed. They would not be averse to 
producing several grades, if public 
demand warranted, but it has not yet 
been found feasible to tickle the pub- 
lic palate through the offerings of in- 
creased varieties. 

As in the case of all schemes 
marked off as failures there have 
been some recriminations. One baker 
has alleged that the lack of flavor in 
the bread is the chief factor causing 
sales resistance among consumers. He 
felt that the wrong kind of wheat 
was being used for white flour. Many 
people who turned back to the na- 
tional loaf, after giving the whiter 
bread a trial, did so because it was 
tasteless, other bakers have con- 
firmed. Others have complained that 
the loaf tended to stale too quickly, 
the very complaint voiced against the 
national loaf over a long period of 
years, and which the better quality 
product was supposed to remedy. 

What does appear to have been 
lacking was the energetic publicity 
campaign on the lines of the suc- 
cessful Eat More Bread program run 
by the millers before World War II. 
Many bakers complain that little or 
no effort has been made to educate 
the public to the acceptance of what 
is, in theory, a better article. 


U.K. Grist 


To blame the millers because they 
use the “wrong wheat” appears far 
fetched in the opinion of some ob- 
servers. It is doubtful if any miller 
would alter the makeup of his grist, 
when switching from one grade to 
another, by a proportion that could 
reduce the flavor of the resulting 
flour and bread. 

One trouble may be the high pro- 
portion of home grown wheat that 
the millers have been compelled to 
use in the grist at the request of the 
government. This proportion has been 
as high as 35% and since English 
wheat is not as good as Canadian, 
used to a greater degree later in the 
season, the U.K. troubles could be 
attributed to this. 


Japanese Switeh 


Legislative approval has been given 
to a plan aimed at prevailing upon 
the Japanese to change their food 
habits by reducing the consumption 
of rice in favor of wheat and wheat 
products. Motivating the politicians 
was the poor rice crop gathered this 
year although in reality they were 
giving the parliamentary nod to a 
trend that has been noticeable in 
Japan for a number of years. 

More and more Japanese people are 
eating wheat products and observers 


attribute this change of habit to the 
young people of the country. They 
found a wheat diet more satisfactory 
and they have gradually persuaded 
their parents and other older people 
to move away from the traditional 
diet. 

This development is adding to the 
prosperity of the Japanese flour mills. 
Both the Nisshin and Nippon com- 
panies, the two largest groups in 
Japan, are extending their capacities 
to take care of the growing demand 
and to increase their stake in the ex- 
port business. Overseas sales are 
being made in other eastern coun- 
tries where the trend away from rice 
in favor of wheat products became 
noticeable during the war and post- 
war years. 


Production Cost 


The cost of producing wheat in 
Australia for the 1953-54 season has 
been assessed at $1.40 bu. This figure 
was calculated after the Australian 
Bureau of Economics made a survey 
of farms. The new figure represents 
an increase of 7¢ over that reported 
for the 1952-53 season. 


Wheat Sale Snarl 


Snags have appeared to mar Ger- 
many’s deal with Turkey for the pur- 
chase of 150,000 tons wheat. An 
initial shipment of 1,400 tons has 
been made but further deliveries have 


been stopped due to dissatisfaction 
with the quality. 

Trade sources report that the 
wheat does not conform with the 
agreed specifications because it is in- 
fested with chafers and other impuri- 
ties. Negotiations are proceeding be- 
tween German officials now in Tur- 
key and the Turkish authorities rep- 
resented by Toprak Ogis. 


Reserves Too Low 


The low breadgrain reserves cur- 
rently held in Germany are causing 
concern in trade circles. The blame 
for this situation is laid on the shoul- 
ders of government officials who are 
stated to have allowed the federal 
reserves to dip to dangerous levels. 
Alfred Toepfer, the Hamburg trader, 
States that the total wheat availa- 
bility in the country, including stocks 
held by mills and in store and by the 
government, is only 925,000 tons com- 
pared with 1,426,000 tons at the same 
time a year ago. Rye reserves are set 
at 800,000 tons compared with 916,000 
tons a year ago. 

These stocks, Mr. Toepfer alleges, 
are not sufficient to meet the rea- 
sonable wheat requirements of the 
millers for given qualities or quanti- 
ties at a given time and to avoid any 
interruption in supply. 

Imports are currently running be- 
low those of a year ago, the trader 
adds, and he feels that as long as the 
government wishes to remain respon- 
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sible for imports, instead of placing 
them in the hands of the trade, of- 
ficials should insure that reserve 
stocks are kept at safe levels. 

It appears, from other reports, that 
the government has allowed its hold- 
ings of wheat to drop from 633,000 
tons, recorded at the same time last 
year, to the present 313,000 tons. The 
official rye reserve has dropped from 
511,000 tons to 205,000 tons. 
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JAPANESE BUYING SWELLS 
ON CANADIAN WEST COAST 


VANCOUVER Japan is well on 
the way towards becoming Canada's 
most important customer for wheat 
as far as shipments from the Pacific 
Coast terminals are concerned. Fail- 
ure of the U.K. to ratify the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement has _ re- 
sulted in a substantial reduction in 
shipments from here to the U.K., but 
at the same time Japanese purchases 
have been increasing steadily to a 
point where the leadership is in the 
balance. 

During the past week Japanese 
buyers came into this market for 10 
full cargoes for late January ship- 
ment, and the trade here will be 
asked to quote on a similar amount 
within the next few days for early 
January movement. This business 
runs in excess of 6,500,000 bu. and is 
exclusive of Nipponese purchases of 
other grains, mainly barley but in- 
cluding some flax. 

The business done here during the 
week consisted of eight cargoes of No. 
1 to No. 4 northern and two cargoes 
of No. 5 wheat. The other 10 cargoes 
soon to be done consist of No. 1 
to No. 4 northern. Further purchases 














Canadian Comment... py George E. Swarbreck 





Grain Missions 


During the latter part of 1950 an 
official Canadian grain and flour mis- 
sion made up of three senior govern- 
ment officials visited the U.K., Ire- 
land, Switzerland, Western Germany, 
Italy, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Scandinavia. 

Calls were made on members of 
the grain trade, millers and govern- 
ment officials with a view to facili- 
tating the trade in Canadian wheat, 
grain and flour in the countries vis- 
ited. Subsequently the three members 
of the mission moved into other jobs 
in the grain field where the knowl- 
edge they had gained could be useful 
to Canada. J. B. Lawrie became Lon- 
don representative of the Canadian 
Wheat Board; Dr. C. F. Wilson went 
to Rome as agricultural attache at 
the Canadian Embassy with the 
special charge of facilitating the sale 
of grain and flour in the Mediter- 
ranean area while Roy W. Milner 
remained in Canada to become trans- 
port controller in which capacity he 
did much to unsnarl the jam that 
threatened to bog down Canada’s 
wheat in the supply channel. 

Members of the trade in Europe 
were pleased at the interest shown by 
the Canadians in their business. Sub- 
sequently the mission published a 
comprehensive report of its journey- 
ings and its assessment of the grain 
and flour situation in each of the 
countries visited. The document was 
one of the best reports on the Euro- 
pean trade ever published and it de- 
served a wider circulation than it 
got. Copies were available from local 
trade commissioners but many trad- 


ers, even some who were interviewed 
by members of the mission, failed to 
see it. By not making the report bet- 
ter known the Canadians lost an ex- 
cellent opportunity for some favor- 
able publicity. 


Far Eastern Trip 


Another government mission is now 
preparing to visit Japan, Hong Kong, 
the Philippines and elsewhere in 
South East Asia. (The Northwestern 
Miller, Nov. 24, page 29.) 

The mission proposes to make a 
special effort to review the individual 
requirements of each market and it 
is expected that the information made 
available will assist Canadian ex- 
porters in providing grain and flour 
that will best meet the demands and 
tastes of consumers in the countries 
concerned. 

Much good can result from such 
personal visits as this. More will 
come if, at a later stage, some re- 
membrance is provided for custom- 
ers in the shape of a report on their 
affairs. Trouble taken in securing a 
wide distribution of the report will 
be well repaid in good will. 


Lakehead Year Ends 


The Great Lakes shipping season 
closed Dec. 14 and the Board of Grain 
Commissioners has recorded it as the 
fourth heaviest on record. 

The board states that 1,833 boats 
loaded at Fort William-Port Arthur 
during the season just closed com- 
pared with 1,804 vessels last year. 
Total cargo volume was set at 441.5 
million bushels, made up of wheat 


and coarse grains, a dip from last 
year’s 450.8 million bushels. Wheat 
was mainly responsible for the drop, 
current season's shipment being set 
at 208.9 million bushels as against 
246.1 million bushels last year. How- 
ever, it was pointed out the present 
figure was still well in excess of the 
average recorded yearly lake wheat 
shipments since 1918 of 185.4 million 
bushels and the average post-war 
yearly volume of 171 million bushels. 

The shipment of oats, barley and 
rye was set at an all time high, the 
report stated. 


World Food Supplier 


The future of North America as the 
world’s granary was referred to by 
Rodney Adamson when he spoke re- 
cently in the Canadian House of Com- 
mons. One could not believe that the 
world was suffering from a famine, 
after listening to stories of the heavy 
surpluses in North America, Mr. 
Adamson declared. 

Mr. Adamson said that Sir Dudley 
Stamp, the British agronomist, had 
shown that the greatest potential in- 
crease in the production of food was 
in the great plains of North America. 
This had not been considered to be 
as important as it was because the 
U.S. and Canada were bedevilled with 
the problem of finding markets for 
the present surplus of food. 

“Nevertheless,” Mr. Adamson said, 
“if we are to endeavor to be citizens 
of the world, there is a problem which 
we must face, namely, the finding of 
ways in which to produce and mar- 
ket the increase of food which the 
great plains can and will produce.” 
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of milling grades for February load- 
ing are expected shortly. 

In the 1952-53 crop year out of a 
total of 125,193,000 bu. Japanese pur- 
chases amounted to 30,954,000 bu., 
while clearances to the U.K. were 
only 24 million bushels. 

The latest Japanese purchases will 
stretch to capacity the ability of 
British Columbia terminals to handle 
bookings, not only for December but 
also for January. Present indications 
are that there will be a carryover 
for both months. 
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AFMA COMMITTEE SET UP 
FOR PURCHASING AGENTS 


CHICAGO—Action by the board of 
directors of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. has resulted in estab- 
lishment of a new standing commit- 
tee to be known as the AFMA Com- 
mittee of Purchasing Agents, accord- 
ing to announcement by J. D. Sykes, 
chairman of the board. 

“This committee will be composed 
of 12 purchasing agents from indus- 
try,” Mr. Sykes said. “The newly 
formed group will work closely with 
all other AFMA committees in pro- 
viding the association membership 
with added service.” 

The long range purpose of the com- 
mittee, he explained, is to improve 
procedures in the purchasing field. 
Immediate goal of the committee will 
be to bring about a better under- 
standing between buyers and sellers. 

“The committee will confine its 
work to the methods and mechanics 
of purchasing and will avoid any ac- 
tivity which might affect free and 
competitive markets in any way,” 
Mr. Sykes said. 

Chairman of the first AFMA Com- 
mittee of Purchasing Agents is Erle 
M. Ellis, Hales & Hunter Co., Chi- 
cago. Secretary is Robert H. Griffiths, 
Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago. 

Others named by Mr. Sykes in- 
clude: W. E. Huge, McMillen Feed 
Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; P. H. Knowles, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
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Robert Richards, Chas. M. Cox Co., 
Boston; Edward W. Peters, Kasco 
Mills, Inc., Toledo, Ohio; S. J. Bey- 
han, Cooperative Mills, Inc., Balti- 
more; Charles Harris, Burrus Feed 
Mills, Inc., Ft. Worth; Joseph Cooper, 
Staley Milling Co., Kansas City; 
Clarence H. Eales, Poultry Producers 
of Central California, San Francisco; 
L. J. Halbach, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Clinton, Iowa; and, R. H. Dean, Ral- 
ston Purina Co., St. Louis. 
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BAKERY EQUIPMENT GROUP 
PLANS JUNE 17-18 MEET 


NEW YORK—tThe Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn. will hold 
an association activity meeting June 
17-18 at the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va., it has been announced by 
J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Corpor- 
ation of America, New York, presi- 
dent of the group. 

Accommodations have been re- 
served for arrivals June 16 and depar- 
tures June 19. These dates will pre- 
cede the convention being held by the 
Potomac States Bakers Assn. and the 
Bakers Club of Baltimore, also at the 
Cavalier Hotel. 

The decision to stage a BEMA ac- 
tivity meeting followed a question- 
naire poll conducted by direction of 
the members attending the annual 
meeting in Chicago last October. 

Raymond J. Walter, BEMA execu- 
tive secretary, issued a reminder to 
members to inform the association of 
the expected square footage of ex- 
hibit space required for the 1955 Bak- 
ing Industry Exposition. He said that 
such a reservation is tentative and is 
not a contract. 
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NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
HOLDS CHRISTMAS PARTY 


NEW YORK-—A record attendance 
of nearly 200 members and friends 
enjoyed the annual Bakers Club, Inc., 
party at the Hotel Astor, Dec. 15. 
The gaily decorated quarters of the 
club- reflected the holiday mood and 
the excellent buffet supper served in 
the East and North Ballrooms proved 
one of the most successful evenings 
in the history of the club. 

Francis X. Ragan, Standard Brands, 
Inc., chairman, J. U. Lemmon, Jr., 
Doughnut Corp. of America, vice 
chairman, and the entire entertain- 
ment committee were congratulated 
on the success. 
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EXPANSION OF BROLITE 
INTO SOUTH CONTINUES 


CHICAGO—W. E. Dawson, general 
sales manager of the Brolite Co., has 
announced the appointment of Wil- 
lard A. Anderson as_ southeastern 
divisional manager with headquarters 
in Brolite’s Atlanta office, 686 Green- 
wood Ave. N.E. 

Mr. Anderson will be the second 
member of his family to head a Bro- 
lite division. His brother, Henry V. 
Anderson, is in charge of the Texas 
division with headquarters in Dallas. 

Previous to his new position Mr. 
Anderson has been with Brolite as a 
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Willard A. Anderson 


sales and service representative work- 
ing out of the home office in Chi- 
cago. He was formerly general pro- 
duction manager of one of the large 
chain bakeries. He is a member of the 
American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers. 

Brolite has also added James D. 
Kirkland as a sales and service rep- 
resentative. He takes over the terri- 
tory formerly covered by Roy L. Ray, 
who is now serving the Carolinas, 
eastern Kentucky and eastern Ten- 
nessee. Mr. Kirkland will work out 
of Brolite’s Atlanta divisional office 
and cover Louisiana, Mississippi, part 
of Alabama, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky. 

He will reside at Raymond Gar- 
dens, Jackson, Miss. Mr. Kirkland is 
a former bakery superintendent of 
several firms in the South as well 
as a bakery technician. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





compared with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices slightly higher 
than in the previous week. Shipping 
directions were only fair. 

Hutchinson: Interest in flour was 
limited to pricing cars for immediate 
shipments, mills in this area found 
last week. Indications were that most 
bakers had exhausted previous con- 
tracts and were content to go on 
hand-to-mouth rather than 
make deferred bookings at this time 
Mill volume from single carlots was 
moderate. Family flour business was 
slightly better with directions some- 
what improved. Operations were at 
65% and the outlook was for 60° 
this week, even with the short holiday 
week. Prices were 5¢ higher as mill- 
feeds declined late in the week. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Dec. 19: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, $6.60@6.70; bakers’ short 
patent, in papers, $5.850 5.90; stand- 
ard $5.75%7 5.80 


basis 


Oklahoma City: There was a slight 
improvement last week in sales which 
averaged 34°, compared with 25% 
the week earlier. Family buyers took 
85°% of bookings and bakers 15%. 
Operations were 100°. Prices closed 
10¢ lower on family flour and un- 
changed on bakery. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points, Dec. 19: 
Carlots, family short patent $6.904@ 


7.30, standard patent $6.40% 6.60; bak- 


ery unenriched in paper bags, short 
patent $6.2076.30, standard patent 
$6.10% 6.20, straight grade $6.054@ 
6.15. Truck lots 20% 50¢ higher on all 
grades 

Texas: There was no improvement 
last week in buying interest, and with 
the holidays near at hand this was 
not surprising. Sales were again not 
over 10 to 15° of capacity, and the 
buying was strictly hand to mouth. 
tunning time was again at three to 
four days. Prices were unchanged ex- 
cept bakers flour was a shade higher. 
Quotations Dec. 18: Extra high pat- 
ent family $7@7.30, high patent $6.70 
a7; standard bakers unenriched 
$6.254 6.35; first clears, unenriched 
$4.80 4.90, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: The Christmas lull held 
flour business at a slow pace in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Dec. 18. Mill spokesmen said pros- 
pective keeping stocks 
down for year-end inventories, were 
waiting for the new calendar year 
to take on supplies. 

Sales were estimated at around 25 
to 30° of milling capacity, a drop 
from the preceding period, which also 
was slow. Family flour prices de- 
clined, but business decreased. Direc- 
tions, however, were fair, and were 
classed as about normal for the year. 
Almost no soft wheat flour was sold. 
Cracker-cookie types made up the 
bulk, and this mostly was of the 
immediate ship- 


customers, 


single car size for 
ment 

Quotations Dec. 18: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.6006.75, standard $6.55 6.65, 
clear $6.05@6.15; hard winter short 
$6.100 6.15, 95% patent $6@6.10, 


clear $5.29; soft winter short $7.07@ 
7.11, standard $4.75@6.41, clear $5.26 
a 6.25. 

St. Louis: While new flour business 
generally showed a slight pick-up last 
week, the market generally was un- 
der the influence of the holiday at- 
mosphere. Shipping directions were 
fair. Demand for hard clears was 
very good; for soft clears it was rath- 
er poor. 

Quotations Dec. 18: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family top soft patent $6.25, 
top hard $7.80, ordinary $6.30. In 100- 
lb. papers: Cake flour $6, pastry $4.95, 
soft winter straights $5.10, clears 
$4.85; hard winter short patent $6 30, 
standard $6.15, clears $5.40; spring 
short $6.80, standard $6.70, clears 
$6.60. 


Boston: Flour quotations moved 
in a relatively narrow range in the 
local market last week. Trading in- 
terest was extremely dull, with in- 
quiries at a low ebb and potential 


sellers apparently just as satisfied 
with the current situation. Most oper- 
ators stated that they probably would 
not enter the market until after the 
holidays unless values faded to such 
a degree that buying interest would 
practically become mandatory. Bal- 
ances at the moment are generall) 
believed to be adequate when full 
consideration is given to the general- 
ly slow business tempo. However, 
very few mill agents are of the 
opinion that this position could hold 
much beyond the middle of next 
month. 

Springs averaged about 6¢ lowe) 
for the week with first clears being 
an exception by showing continued 
strength while rising 5¢ on the out- 
side of the price range. Hard winters 
milled around rather aimlessly all 
week and finally closed 2¢ net higher 
Soft wheat flours held around the 
previous week's closing levels out- 
side of a slight variation in existing 
price ranges. 

Quotations Dec. 19: Spring short 
patents $6.94@7.04, standards $6.844 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 


Exporting countrie tetal tle 


Importing 


countries 


Guaranteed 
purchas« 
Austria , ‘ 9,18¢ ° 
ium . 23,883 94 is 
Bolivia 1,042 og 
Brazil 13,2 


==<5 
Cevlon 10,288 
S6 


United State 
Wheat Flour 





| 
benmark 1,83 
loom, Republic 9 1 17 
Eeuador ‘ iSS 
Egypt i 
El Salvador i 
Germany 55,118 iS 
(yreece .. 12.869 


x 


(Guatemala 1,286 KX 


Indonesia 6.24 6 
Ireland . oe 10,105 

Israel 8.267 

Italy . 31,232 

Japan 6.744 S615 

Jordan 2.939 

Korea ) 
Lebanon 
Liberia 7 

Mexico 14,698 SH 
Netherland isu 954 1,196 
New Zealand .. 5,879 » 
Nicaragua 1G ISS 
Norway ; 8.451 87 Gs} 
Panama 7 14 
Peru . ‘ 3 
Philippines 8.672 We bY 
Portugal 7,049 1.64 563 
Saudi Arabia 7 7 929 


Spain 9.18 v4 





Sweden 919% 
Switzerland 7,900 
Un. of S. Africa 13,228 
Vatican State . 551 
Venezuela 6.246 ' 1,11 
Yugoslavia . : 3.674 


Total $21,156 9,073 1 20 
Guaranteed quantitie 
Balance 


Sales confirmed by CC through Lec 


through Dec 11, 1953 


Total Australiat Canadaft Francet Tota 


STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 


(As of Dee. 11, 1953)—(1,000 bushels) 


¢ 


Importing Quota 


for Exporting countrie total sales 


territory crop year United States Canada Australia Total Bulance*® 


BELGIUM 
Belgian Congo 1.10 i9 
NETHERLANDS 
6 Islanels “7 11 
Surinam 
PORTUGAL: 
Angola (PWA) ... 555 4194 
Cape Verde Islands 14 " 
Macau Is4 
Mozambique (PEA) “71 
Portuguese Cruinen 1 
Portuguese India a) 
st. Thome and Principe is 
Timor 
*Subject to remainder being witl 


countrys *Less thar Loo d 


6.94, high gluten $7.49 7.59, first 
clears $6.47 6.72; hard winter short 
patents $6.75 @6.85, standards $6.55 
6.65; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.724a 
692, eastern soft wheat. straights 
$5.270 5.77, high ratio $6.27@ 7.57; 
family $8.37 

New York: Flour sales were lightly 
scattered last week, with nothing in 
market or general news to stimulate 
activity. Although inventories were 
small, buyers maintained their policy 
of taking only absolute necessities, 
and among the larger trade the trend 
was toward price-date-of-shipment 
buying. The general trend of the mar- 
ket was the traditional “after the 
first of the year" with the added 
pressure this season of extremely 
small contracts on the books which 
any substantial increase in consump- 
tion could completely absorb. 

Shipping directions were somewhat 
slower to fair, but the sudden drop 
in temperatures was expected to in- 
crease baked goods’ use 

The market continued featureless 
Clears were still extremely tight from 
all sections with the high protein low 
grades practically none existent for 
nearby shipment. Soft winters also 
showed firmer tendencies and al- 
though buyers’ contracts were run- 
ning down, there was only limited 
tendency to replenish 

Quotations Dec. 18: Spring family 
flour $8.35, high glutens $7.56 7.66, 
standard patents $6.9147, clears 
$6.504 6.80; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.7446.84, straights $6544 
6.64; high ratio soft winters $6 254 
7.55, straights $5.254 5.75. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales last week 
were definitely on the slow side. Fill- 
ins were bought in limited quantities 
and largely for prompt delivery, with 
a few commitments extending 30 
days. Mixes were sold to retail bak 
ers 

Family flour of advertised brands 
had moderate sales. Several cracker 
firms bought limited amounts of pas- 
try flour. Firms specializing in fruit 
cake sales for Christmas trade report 
orders have been good. 

It is stated the pre-holiday flour 
sales are always slow and that both 
wholesale and retail bakeries are an- 
ticipating buying flour at lower prices 
by mid-January. Mill representatives 
also say that at that time flour re- 
plenishments will be needed in many 
bake shops of the district 

Quotations Dec. 19: Hard Kansas 
bakers’ standard patent $6.407 6.59, 
medium patent $6.45 6.69, short pat- 
ent $6.554 6.79; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.854 6.89, medium patent $6.90 
“6.94, short patent $6.9576.99, 
clears $6.4576.81, high gluten $7.50 
“9.54, family patent, advertised 
brands $7.95% 8.25, other brands $7.10 
a 7.39; pastry and cake flour $5.20@ 
7.64. 

Philadelphia: Dealings on the local 
market were restricted last week as 
bakers and jobbers continued to find 
nothing to encourage them to aban- 
don their cautious attitude. Most of 
the business which did develop appar- 
ently originated with those in need of 
early replacements 

In this quiet atmosphere, prices 
drifted in a narrow range and closed 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, In sacks of 100 1b. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 








Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {tSt. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family . cones MveeGl coe Bex cE Beco wae Bice ose GaveG 
Spring top patent 6.60@6.75 rr. re woe @ cee one @ coe s+ 
Spring high gluten .....66--e0ee- sac 6.94@6.96 Per, eer wae eee sone 
Spring short ene ae .-@... 6.41@6.44 AER eee -.-@6.80 oe 
Spring standard a 6.5506.65 631@6.34 ee See --- @6.70 ie oe 
Spring first clear 6.05@6.15 5.71@6.1 Pe, ori ~. - 6.60 Pye 
Hard winter family Peek Rte ~+-@... 6.45@7.70 ~--@7.80 aa ae 
Hard winter short 6.10 @6.15 0+ @ 5.96 @6.03 -..@6.30 poe 
Hard winter standard eens 6,006.10 sev 5.86@5.93 «+ @6.15 coe 
Hard winter first clear .........6. ~-- @5.29 ane 41.504 5.00 ... 5.40 oi 
Soft winter family .......+-+eee0% e sa oes ee, re + -- @6.25 awa 
Soft winter short patent 7. ee ee = Oe eS Se <a ee 
Soft winter standard 4.7 . or ove occ Tok ere aac 
Soft winter straight cone P -@... oos@ ose -- - @5.10 Tr . 
Soft winter first clear ........-... 5.2 oe. ere ee eee e+» @4.85 : a“ 
Rye flour, white 4.6 4.26@4.31 50 x25 «+ -@4.93 ee 
Rye flour, dark 3. 3.51@3.56 woe cae o>. @4.18 ae 
Semolina, blend, bulk 8.45@8.60 8.00@8.15 one eee ---@8.70 cane 


New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 


Spring family 8.95 $..:<@ ..- §...@8.37 $7.9608.36 8...@. 


Spring high gluten ....--0eeeeeee 7.66 7.50@7.60 7.49@7.59 7.50@7.54 7.05@7.30 
Spring short .......6scecsercecoee ~+- 6.95@7.05 6.94@7.04 6.95@6.99 6.6046.80 
Spring standard ccvosece 7.00 6.90@7.00 684@6.94 6.85@6.89 6.45@6.70 
Spring first clear 6.80 6.55@6.70 6.47@6.72 6.45@6.81 6.20@6.40 
Hard winter short 6.84 6.75@6.85 6. 5.85 6.55@6.79 6 


Hard winter standard -65@6.75 6.55 5.65 6.400@6.59 





Hard winter first clear ooo @ -@ 

Soft winter short patent sige eek Py .@ 

Soft winter straight ........++6. 5.75 eee ~wee § macaste 

Soft winter first clear .......+..+ - ni ooo @ aoe ato «+6 

Rye flour, white . cee eeeeee 4.90@5.10 4.95@5.05 4.93 @4.97 

Rye flour, dark viugeeee ret Oe -@ ‘ 4.18@ 4.22 

Semolina, blend, bulk covves WOT@E.st c>ee -- 862@8.91 eee a 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 

Family patent ined a Spring top patent ...$11.60@12.00 $11.50@12.20 

Bluestem ‘ : oan @ won BORO .ccccccccscs + 10.10@10.40 10.15@10.60 

Bakery grades js owt sas Winter exportsf ..... ....@ 4.2 “eeeu seee 

Pastry . ee ‘ -@. 


*100-lb. papers. ¢100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. t{Bakery wheat flour 
in 100-lb. papers. **For delivery between Ft. William and British Columbia boundary. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on 
carload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb, sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points, 











Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bra. 2.0 - $49.00@50.00 $45.00@46.00 a $....@58.50 $....@57.50 
Standard midds 50.00 @ 50.50 15.50 @47.00 ee ee -@58.50 57.50 @ 58.00 
Flour midds «++ - @48.00 ee ser ar Se eee @ 
Red dog ... 52 418.50@419.00 conn a 61.00 vam 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran . ‘ ‘ $45.25 @ 44.00 $47.50@48.00 $53.00@53.75 
Shorts . 15.25 @ 44.00 48.25@48.75 53.00@ 54.00 Sia chan 
Bran Shorts Middlings 


Toronto 


Winnipeg 


$49.00@51.00 
39.00 @43.00 


$52.00@53.00 
41.00 @ 45.00 


$57.00@59 00 
49.00@53.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bushels (0900's omitted), Dec, 11, and the corresponding date of a year ago 


























-—Wheat— _ --—Corn—. -—Oats—. -—Rye + -~ Barley 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 

Raltimore 1,616 3.127 4,376 4 at 119 5 
Boston. ‘ 100 <o) a a in a 15 
Buffalo .. 15,293 85 4, 1,641 211 114 725 963 

Afloat. 1,790 1 161 a0 as 263 172 
Chicago r 16,139 7 6.881 3,913 1,042 869 288 

Afloat i's eh . i + ‘ 
Touluth 7 3,794 2,041 2, 819 99 1,752 2,289 
ae i 87 . .. .- ++ 
rt. Worth 5 892 326 10 20 9 39 
Galveston 3,705 667 
Hutchinson 22,875 wn 
Indianapolis 3,435 88 10 7 a wis 
Kansas City 36,044 58 138 137 18 13 
Milwaukee 3,063 338 = 2 2246 2,934 
Minneapolis 24,368 7,194 468 1,242 3,710 4,414 
New Orleans 727 43 ee P 
New York 1,262 2 - 7 

Afloat 17,050 is as a “* es 
Omaha eid 17,076 3.845 970 19 118 40 
Peoria .. 807 295 13 + <a 100 
Philadelphia . 2,318 711 1,069 - ) : 9 175 
Sioux City ... 1,066 S41 1,760 193 10 21 13 
St. Joseph , 5,570 1,133 1,479 694 ae as 60 37 
St. Louis - 4,716 3,166 4,572 1,300 7 7 51 16 
Wichita 2... 17,481 16,396 21 aw 6 es oh oe om 13 
Lakes .. Soa sO 275 180 re =a ee _ te 102 
CORGM cidac00 cate 167 oe 

Totals . 296,657 236,641 39,284 69,146 17,273 22,312 5,618 2,809 9,991 11,535 





GRAIN FUTURES=CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis —-——_-_Chicago— —~ -—Kansas City——. Minneapolis 
Dec May Dec. Mar. May July Dec. Mar. May Dec. Mar. 
Dec 14 ) 5M 202 206% 206 195% 2111 213 210% 399 399 
Dec, 15 14% 5% 203 206 206 196% 211% 213% 210% 399 398 
Dec. 18 ; R 225% 202% 206% 206 197% 212% 214 211% 399 398 
Dee. 17 . 294 26% 201% 205% 205% 197% 212% 213% 211% 400% 397 
Dec. 18 - 236% 227% 201 S04 204% 196% 212% 213% 211% 401 399 
-CORN - $$ RY E—$$_$_$___ -——_—__-OaATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Mar Dec Mar. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. Mar. Dec. May 
Dec, 14 ..153% 1 126% 129% 107% 110% 124% .... 77% 79% %Te% 7 
Dec. 15 ..152 154 125 12844 106% 109% 122% ee 77% 79% 74% 
Dec. 16 152% 154 1234 126% 106% 109% 123 a 17% 7914 74 
Dec. 17 ..152% 155% 123% 127 105% 109% 12: 76% 78% 12% 
Dec, 18 .. 1525 155% 122% 125% 105% 108% 122 75% 77% #%72% %72% 





unchanged from the previous week. 
Nevertheless, their pattern of move- 
ment received close attention from 
the trade, which has lost none of its 
price-consciousness. There is a gen- 
eral unwillingness to acquire addition- 
al amounts of flour at higher postings 
than those which prevailed when most 
last engaged in broad coverage. Mill 
representatives report that price ideas 
of their customers are well under cur- 
rent prices. 

It is believed that flour on hand 
and contracted for gives coverage 
only for a month or so, but the feel- 
ing that the market is overdue for a 
setback is keeping many on the side- 
lines. A majority of these seem to be 
unconcerned over the large amounts 
of grain under government loan, pre- 
ferring to stress the likelihood of farm- 
ers expanding selling after the first of 
the year when the tax picture will be 
different. Meanwhile, any substantial 
increase in demand for holiday items 
will put a strain on stocks and might 
force more bakers into quick-ship- 
ment purchases. The sudden arrival 
of colder weather is expected to have 
its effect upon sales. 

Quotations Dec. 19: Spring high 
gluten $7.50@7.60, short patent $6.95 
@7.05, standard $6.90@7, first clear 
$6.554 6.70; hard winter short patent 
$6.75 @6.85, standard $6.65@6.75; soft 
winter western $5.50@5.80, nearby 


$5.10 5.30. 
South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 


extremely dull last week, with sales 
limited to small quantities for spot 
and current needs. Inquiries on future 
delivery bookings were fairly active, 
but buyers in general thought prices 
still too high. The weakness in wheat 
futures seemed to encourage this 
waiting policy. 

Hard winters enjoyed the greater 
percentage of the very limited busi- 
ness. Northern springs were slightly 
more active with a _ reduction in 
prices, and some few moderate 
amounts were worked, principally for 
December but in a few cases for 120 
days. The consumption of northern 
spring wheat flours is still being cur- 
tailed. 

Soft winters, being somewhat 
stronger, met with poor demand, es- 
pecially from cracker and cookie bak- 
ers who are still working on old con- 
tracts. However, these contracts are 
about to reach the expiration point. 
Cake flour sales improved slightly, 
but this might be a seasonal increase. 

Shipping directions are normal to 
slightly under for this season. Stocks 
on hand, as expected, are being re- 
duced. Export flour sales were spotty 
and of a small volume to both the 
European and Latin American coun- 
tries. Jamaican business went to 
the U. S. 

Quotations, Dec. 18, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6 20@6.35, 
standard $6 05@6 20, first clear $4.55 
@4.90; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.60@6.80, standard $6.454 
6.70, first clear $6.20@6.40, high 
gluten $7.05@7 30; soft wheat short 
patent $5.25@5.55, straight $4.85@ 
5.10, first clear $4.15@4 50, high ratio 
cake $5.55@5.95; Pacific Coast cake 
$7.25 7.45, pastry $6.60@6.70. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market con- 
tinued quiet last week, and no new 
export business appeared during the 
week. Shipping instructions for do- 
mestic commitments were good, but 
production was considerably below 
capacity, and would probably be cut 
down further during the coming 
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weeks due to the holiday season. 
Quotations Dec. 19: family patent 
$7.90, bluestem $6.95, bakery $7.06, 
pastry $6.45. 

Portland: Seasonal dullness is pre- 
vailing. There has been very little 
export business, and domestic buyers 
have slowed down their purchases. 
They are more interested in buying 
for delivery after the turn of the 
year. Weak wheat markets do not 
induce any buying on the part of 
bakers and wholesalers. The future 
outlook for wheat indicates prices 
hanging around the loan level, with 
ample supplies available. 

Quotations Dec. 18: High gluten 
$7.25, all Montana $6.83, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.93, Bluestem bakers 
$6.95, cake $7.62, pastry $6.47, whole 
wheat 100% $6.55, graham $6.25, 
cracked $6.05. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The full impact 
of the new U.S, wheat pricing policy 
and the extent of the competition to 
be introduced as a result thereof, are 
still not clear. A clash has occurred 
in connection with Jamaica’s require- 
ments, and the entrance of Trinidad 
into the market during the week of 
Dec. 21 will provide further evidence 
of the American millers’ potentiali- 
ties. Canada has lost Jamaican busi- 
ness on previous occasions, and the 
outlook for the future is not good. 

There have been reports that the 
U.S. mills are probing the U.K. mar- 
ket, but competition there is not ex- 
pected to be as acute as in other com- 
monwealth areas where the prefer- 
ential tariff is not as great. The larg- 
er Canadian mills are making small 
sales to the British, and while the 
individual parcels are small, the ag- 
gregate is described as fair in the 
circumstances. 

Because the demand is for 80% ex- 
traction flour, instead of the whiter 
flour which has not found favor with 
the British public, a number of small 
mills are said to be switching produc- 
tion to the higher extraction. 

The domestic market is still weak. 
Quotations Dec. 19: Top _ patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.60@ 
12 bbl., bakers $10.10@10.40 bbl., all 
less cash discounts, in 98's cotton, 
mixed cars, with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour demand is 
sliding, but some small sales have 
been reported. Quotations Dec. 19: 
Export $4.25 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Mon- 
treal-Halifax. Domestic $10.10 bbl. 

The supply of winter wheat is not 
great but any immediate demand 
usually finds a willing seller. Quota- 
tions Dec. 19: $1.63@1.66 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Vancouver: Approach of the holi- 
day season has slowed down flour buy- 
ing in the Orient as far as Canadian 
mills operating out of this coast are 
concerned. The big Chinese holiday 
at the end of the year has cut off 
Hong Kong purchases, although pros- 
pects for additional sales there later 
on are reported fairly good. 

Canadian mills are working on the 
additional Philippine requirements 
for December and January loading 
besides the regular monthly purchas- 
es. The actual quantity of business to 
come to Canadian mills from the 
extra allocation has not yet been an- 
nounced. 

Itinerary for Canada’s wheat and 
flour mission to the Far East has now 
been announced, and the party head- 
ed by Commissioner William Riddell 
of the Canadian Wheat Board with 
Dr. J. A. Anderson, chief chemist of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
and G. N. Vogel, chief of the grain 
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division, Department of Trade and 
Commerce, will leave here by air for 
Tokyo on Jan. 6. 

After 10 days in Japan, the party 
will proceed to Hong Kong, Manila, 
Singapore, Djakarta, Colombo, Ka- 
rachi, New Delhi and Bombay, in 
each of which cities Canadian trade 
representatives have already made 
arrangements to meet the leading 
merchants and others interested in 
the purchase of grain and flour. In- 
formation gathered by the mission 
will assist Canadian exporters in pro- 
viding grain and flour that will best 
meet the demands and the taste of 
consumers in the countries concerned. 

In the domestic market the rush 
to buy supplies for the holiday season 
is just about ended. Prices are un- 
changed and Dec. 18 quotations for 
hard wheat grinds were: First pat- 
ents $12.60 in 98's cottons; bakers’ 
patents $11.60 in paper bags and 
$11.90 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade $12.95 and western cake 
flour $14.25 

Winnipeg: Canadian export flour 
sales moved up in the week ending 
Dec. 18 to reach 206,000 bbl., an in- 
crease of some 77,000 bbl. Domestic 
trade is seasonally slow with little 
improvement expected before mid- 
January. Mills, however, continue to 
operate to about *4 of capacity and 
prices remain steady. Quotations Dec. 
19: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $11.50@12.20; 
second patents $11@11.70, second 
patents to bakers $10.15@10.60. All 
prices cash carlot. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Bran and_ standard 
middlings were off $142.50 for the 
week ending Dec. 21, the result of 
slower year-end demand and some 
piling up of supplies. Remaining in- 
terest is confined to nearby. Heavier 
feeds were steady to slightly lower 
Quotations Dec. 21: Bran $454 46 
standard midds. $45.50@47, flow 
midds. $48, red dog $48.504 49 

Kansas City: After several days of 
lagging demand and lower prices, 
somewhat better interest developed 
in millfeeds early this week. Most of 
the improved buying was apparent in 
bran, and shorts tended to remain 
draggy. Production continued mod- 
erate. Quotations Dec. 21, carlots, 
sacked, Kansas City: Bran $43.25 44, 
shorts $43.25 @ 44. 

Wichita: Although millfeed demand 
was slow last week, offerings were 
insufficient, due to low operating time 
of mills. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Dec. 18: Bran $43.50, shorts 
$4450. Bran declined $242.50 ton 
and shorts $3.25@3.50 ton, compared 
with the previous week. 

Fort Worth: Offerings last week 
were well balanced with trade needs, 
but bran met a better outlet than 
shorts. Quotations Dec. 18: Bran 
$52.50@53.50, gray shorts $517 52, 
delivered Texas common points; $2 
lower on bran but $3.50 off on shorts, 
compared with a week previous. 

Salina: Demand was _ slow last 
week, with bran $2.50 ton lower and 
shorts $3.50 ton lower. Supplies have 
been adequate. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Dec. 17: Bran $434 43.50, 
gray shorts $444 44.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was slack last week as buyers were 
few in the Central States area. Mills 
were hard pressed to dispose of all 
stocks. Bran was off $2 and shorts 
$3.50. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Dec. 21: Bran $43@43.75, shorts 
$43.50 @ 44 
Oklahoma City: Demand was slow 
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on all grades of millfeed last week. 
Prices closed $1.75 lower on bran 
and $3.50 lower on shorts. Quotations, 
straight cars, Dec. 19: Bran $45.75@a 
46.75, millrun $46.87 47.87, shorts 
$46@47. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

Chicago: Millfeed trading lapsed 
into dullness on the final day of the 
week ending Dec. 21, but earlier in 
the period fair activity prevailed. 
Most of the material was bought for 
immediate shipment, however, and in 
small quantities. Quotations Dec. 21: 
Bran $494 50, standard midds. $50@ 
50.50, flour midds. $514 51.50, red dog 
$52 @ 52.50. 

St. Louis: Demand was just fair 
last week. Supplies were increasing 
and were more than ample for the 
interest shown. However, recent cold 
weather may change the _ picture. 
Quotations Dec. 18: Bran $47.50 48, 
shorts $48.25 @ 48.75, St. Louis switch- 
ing limits. 

Boston: Millfeeds were firm and 
fairly active last week as Canadian 
offerings dwindled to a mere trickle. 
Most of the buying, however, was on 
the cautious side and generally for 
lots merely sufficient to maintain ade- 
quate inventories. Standard bran 
closed $2 higher and middlings ad- 
vanced $2 to $2.50. Quotations Dec. 
19: Standard bran $57.50, midds. 
$57.504 58. 

Pittsburgh: Both wholesale and re- 
tail buying of millfeeds was very slow 
last week. This was said to be usual 
during the pre-holiday period. Sup- 
plies in all lines are plentiful. Quota- 
tions f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Dec. 19: 
Bran $56.300 56.90, standard midds. 
$56.30 4 57.90, flour midds. $58.30%@ 
59.40, red dog $59.304 59.90. 

Philadelphia: Without the accom- 
paniment of any increase in demand, 
millfeed prices developed a strong un- 
dertone on the local market last 
week. This development had the ef- 
fect of cooling interest in immediate 
acquisitions of additional supplies, 
and dealers reported only hand-to- 
mouth transactions, originating with 
those whose stocks were depleted. The 
Dec. 19 quotation on bran was up $2 
from the previous week to $58.59, 
while standard midds. rose $1 to 
$58.50 and red dog jumped $3.50 to 
$61. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
declined towards the weekend, with 
bran down $1 and shorts down 83, 
narrowing the price range. After a 
little flurry of buying, mixers and 
jobbers showed hesitancy in further 
bookings. In spite of a lag in mill 
grinding, offerings were more press- 
ing than in some time. Sales were 
fair to good and mainly for spot and 
prompt shipment. There was no in- 
terest in future bookings. Quotations 
Dec. 18: Bran $53453.75, shorts $53 
“a 54. 

Seattle: Due to limited production 
and good demand from local millers, 
the millfeed market tightened up fur- 
ther last week, and mills stated that 
they were having a hard time keep- 
ing up with shipping instructions. 
Trading was confined to nearby posi- 
tions, with both buyers and sellers 
avoiding the forward months, and 
there was little feature of any type 
in the market. Millfeed strong at $47, 
delivered common transit points. 

Portland: Millrun $46, midds. $52 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
stationary last week, with demand 
firm. Plants continue to operate to 
capacity, 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week, and are booked into 1954. 
Quotations Dec. 18: Red bran and 
millrun $46, midds. $51. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $53, midds. $58. 





H. W. Gillespie 


JOINS GLACO — Appointment of 
H. W. Gillespie as vice president of 
National Glaco Chemical Corp. has 
been announced by Jack Avon, presi- 
dent. National Glaco is a subsidiary 
of Ekco Products Co. and has plants 
in seven cities. Mr. Gillespie, who 
will make his headquarters in Chi- 
cago, comes to Glaco from the Love 
Baking Co. of Honolulu, Hawaii. In 
his new assignment he will assist 
Mr. Avon as advisor and consultant 
on all technical bakery and glazing 
matters. Before moving to Hawaii 
earlier this year, Mr. Gillespie was 
general production superintendent 
for Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc. 
Earlier Mr. Gillespie, a native of Ed- 
monton, Alberta, had 17 years of 


bakery production experience with 
Canadian Bakeries and MecGavin's 
Bakeries. 





To California: Red bran and millrun 
$53.50, midds $58.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles 
Toronto-Montreal: Stocks are not 
heavy, due to the lower than usual 
mill run, and the market shows signs 
of strengthening following a greater 
demand. Quotations Dec. 19: Bran 
$494 51, shorts $524 53, midds. $574 


59, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal 


Vancouver: The market remained 
steady last week following the recent 
easiness in prices. Supplies from 
prairie and local mills are ample for 
current needs. No export business has 
been confirmed. Cash car quotations 
Dec. 18: Bran $46%7 48.30, shorts 
$47.30 4 50.30, midds. $57. 

Winnipeg: Trade in millfeeds is 
showing improvement with the win- 
ter season, with most supplies moving 
into the eastern Canadian provinces. 
Mills are running on much the same 
time and with no accumulation of 
stocks, prices are holding firm. Quo- 
tations Dec. 19: Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills $39 
a 43, shorts $414 45, midds, $49@53. 
All prices cash carlot. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Trade was dull, and 
prices were steady to somewhat 
lower. Quotations Dec. 18: Pure white 
rye $4.264 4.31, medium rye $4.06G 
4.11, dark rye $3.51@3.56. 

Chicago: Rye flour business re- 
mained very quiet in the central 
states during the week ending Dec. 


18. Traders do not expect much in- 
terest to be shown among buyers 
until after the first of the year. Quo- 
tations Dec. 18: White patent rye 
$4.55 4.62, medium $4.35 4.42, dark 
£3.87 3.90 

St. Louis: Demand was fair last 
week, and shipping directions re- 
mained good. Quotations Dec. 18 
Pure white $4.93, medium $4.73, dark 
£4.18, rve meal $4.43 

New York: Rye flour was without 
feature. Buyers saw nothing in cur- 
rent markets to draw them into buy- 
ing. Quotations Dec. 18: Pure white 
patents $4.907 5.10 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
slow last week. Directions were also 
slow. Inquiries are at a low point 
also, and price resistance is apparent, 
Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points 
Dec. 19: Pure white rye flour No. 1 
$4.934 4.97, medium $4.73 4.77, dark 
£4.18 2.22, blended $6.170 6.22, rye 
meal $4.43.4 4.47 

Philadelphia: An increase in the 
cost of dark flour in the wake of an 
inquiry into Canadian rye imports 
had no noticeable effect on dealings 
in the local market last week. Most 
bakers remained price-conscious and 
were taking only limited amounts to 
meet current needs. The Dec. 19 quo 
tation on rye white of $4.9505.05 
was 10¢ sack above that of the previ- 
ous week 

Portland: White patent $6.20, pure 
dark $5.45 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: A slight im- 
provement is evident in demand, but 
sales are way below available stocks 
and capacity. Quotations Dec. 19: 
Rolled oats in 80-Ib. cottons $5, oat- 
meal in 98-lb. cottons $6.05, f.o.b 
Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade in rolled 
oats and oatmeal is showing a sea- 
sonal improvement with sharper tem- 
peratures but export trade continues 
light. With mills operating at less 
than peak capacity, there has been no 
burdensome accumulation of stocks 
Prices hold steady. Quotations Dec 
19: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.65 
a485 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.60@7 5.85. 
All prices cash carlot 
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RECORD CROWD ATTENDS 
CHICAGO FEED CLUB PARTY 


CHICAGO—Two hundred and nine- 
ty-two members and guests of the 
Chicago Feed Club-—a record crowd 
attended the annual Christmas party 
of the organization. The party was 
held in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Sheraton Hotel the evening of Dec. 16 

An all-star floor show, featuring 
Georgie Gobel, NBC-TV star, followed 
a cocktail hour and dinner. Twenty- 
eight door prizes, including 20 hams 
and turkeys, were distributed, One of 
the floor show acts featured “Polls 
and her parrots,” with an exotic danc- 
er employing trained parrots to assist 
in the act. 

———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
HERSHEY BUYS GROCER UNIT 
KANSAS CITY—The Hershey 

Wholesale Grocery Co., Kansas City, 
recently acquired the wholesale gro- 
cery division of De Bauge Bros. Co., 
Emporia, Kansas. Herman Hirsch- 
mann, president of the company, said 
the De Bauge operation would be 
consolidated with the Central State 
Grocery Co., a subsidiary of the Her- 
shey firm in Emporia. The De Bauge 
firm catered principally to institu- 
tional buyers. 
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Hour Law Exemptions Announced 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Clarification of 
the retail exemption for feed dealers 
and small mixers under the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act has finally been 
obtained after three years of plugging 
for action by the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. and its executive 
vice president, Ray Bowden. 

The proposed interpretation of ex- 
emptions, published last week by the 
Department of Labor in the Federal 
Register, goes a long way toward 
meeting the recommendations made 
by Mr. Bowden for the G&FDNA but 
falls short in some essential detail 
which it is hoped may be corrected 
before the definition is finally written 
into the regulations. Prior to final 
adoption of the proposed amendment 
published this week, interested par- 
ties are given 30 days from Dec. 17, 
1953, to make known their views in 
writing to the administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

While Mr. Bowden says the ruling 
follows the pattern of the G&FDNA 
recommendations, it falls short in two 
essential details which he hopes the 
department can be persuaded to cor- 
rect before final action. 

In the department ruling the re- 
tail sale definition is fixed at less 
than a carlot. According to Mr. Bow- 
den, this limitation interferes with 
sales of a number of retail dealers 
who historically sell in carlots to 
range feeders. He plans to ask the 
department to change this definition 
to read a “full carlot or less.” 

The other change he finds neces- 
sary to meet practical operating con- 
ditions in plants of small mixers 
concerns the application of the re- 
tail exemption to plants which mix 
part of the feed they sell. 

In the proposed definition by the 
wage and hour administrator, the 
exemption would rest in part on the 
limitation that mixing or manufac- 
turing done in a plant would be re- 
stricted to not more than 2,000 tons 
annually. This limit, according to Mr. 
Bowden, imposes a penalty on poten- 
tial operating efficiency of the plants 
of many small operators. The small 
mixer, usually equipped with a one 
batch machine, when operating at 
maximum capacity, is capable of pro- 
ducing approximately 2,500 tons of 
feed annually. 

It would appear, according to Mr. 
Bowden that the Wage and Hour 
Division has overlooked this unnec- 
essary penalty on the small mer- 
chant who should be permitted to 
obtain maximum operating efficiency 
from his equipment on an annual 
output potential of 2,500 tons. 

Under the retailer ruling it is 
proposed that any employee shall 
be exempted from provisions of the 
act when 50° of the sales from the 
establishment are made in the state 
where it is located. A retail estab- 
lishment is defined as a place where 
75% of all sales are not for resale 
and it is so recognized in an indus- 
try. It is this latter provision of 
the act which is unclear and the 
reason why the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision places the limitation of less 
than a carlot in volume and if sales 
are made at prices not comparable 
to wholesale prices. 

The Wage and Hour Division ap- 
pears to have drawn a line of dis- 
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Proposed Interpretation of Wage, 


tinction between a feed manufactur- 
ing business and the retail establish- 
ment in principle. Under the pro- 
posed ruling the feed mixer retains 
the retail exemption if he manufac- 
tures less than 2,000 tons of the feed 
he sells at retail and if he does not 
manufacture more than 2,000 tons 
per year even though this 2,000-ton 
limit may be more than 50% of his 
annual sales. 

According to Mr. Bowden this is a 
move in the right direction, but as 
he noted the 2,500-ton limit would 
be the most practical application 
since it would dovetail into the equip- 
ment of most small batch mixers. 

The text of the proposed amend- 
ment follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR 
WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


Washington, D.C. 
(29 CFR, Part 779) 


Retail and Service Establishment and 
Related Exemptions Under Section 
13(a) (2), (3), and (4) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended. 


NOTICE OF PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, proposes to amend 
Interpretative Bulletin, Part 779 
(29CFR, Part 779) by the addition of 
a new section numbered 779.31 to 
read as follows: 

Section 779.31 Application of the 
13(a) (2) and 18(a)(4) exemptions to 
feed dealers. (a) It is the purpose of 
this section to show generally how 
the principles governing the applica- 
tion of the 13(a)(2) and the 13(a) (4) 
exemptions apply to feed dealers’ es- 
tablishments, particularly where the 
establishment is engaged in perform- 
ing certain processing operations on 
the feed it sells. 

(b) In applying the tests of the 
13(a)(2) exemption all sales of feed 
to feeders will be considered to be 
retail sales except sales of a carload 
quantity or more of feed and sales 
made at a wholesale price, that is, at 
a price comparable to the prevailing 
price to dealers for resale. The cus- 
tom grinding and mixing of feed (in- 
cluding the addition of supplements) 
for feeders from the grain they them- 
selves bring in will be regarded as 
the performance of a retail service, 
and not the making or processing of 
goods under section 13(a) (4), and the 
revenue derived therefrom will be in- 
cluded with the retail receipts of the 
establishment. Where the establish- 
ment meets the tests of the 13(a) (2) 
exemption (see section 779.6) all em- 
ployees employed by the establish- 
ment, except any employees who are 
engaged in the making or processing 
of feed, will be exempt. The status 
of employees who are engaged in the 
making or processing of feed must 
be determined under section 13(a) (4), 
discussed in paragraph (c). 

(c) Employees employed in the 
grinding and mixing of feed for sale 
(as distinguished from the grinding 
and mixing services discussed in para- 
graph (b) of this section) are engaged 
in the making or processing of goods 
and are therefore not exempt under 
section 13(a)(2). In order for these 
employees to be exempt, the estab- 
lishment by which they are employed 


must meet the tests of the 13(a) (4) 
exemption (see section 779.18). One 
of the requirements of that exemp- 
tion is that the establishment must 
be recognized as a retail esta» 1- 
ment in the particular industry. ihe 
typical small feed mill engaged in 
selling goods to farmers appears to 
be recognized as retail in the indus- 
try. There are, of course, large mills 
which are essentially factories which 
are not so recognized. As an enforce- 
ment policy an establishment will be 
considered to have met this require- 
ment (1) if less than 50 per cent of 
its sales are composed of feed manu- 
factured at the establishment; (2) if 
its sales of feeds manufactured at 
the establishment constitute more 
than 50 per cent of the total sales of 
the establishment but do not exceed 
2,000 tons a year. In determining the 
applicability of the exemption, com- 
putation of the sales of feed manu- 
factured will be made on the basis of 
the annual (12 calendar months) 
period which immediately precedes 
the current calendar quarter in the 
same manner as set forth in section 
779.17 for the period of time for the 
computation of sales. 

Prior to the final adoption of the 
proposed amendment set forth above 
consideration will be given to any 
views, arguments or data pertaining 
thereto which are submitted in writ- 
ing to the Administrator, Wage and 
Hour Division, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D.C., 
within 30 days from the date of pub- 
lication of this notice in the Federal 
Register. 

52 Stat. 1060, as amended, 29 U.S.C. 
1001, et seq. 

Signed at Washington, D.C., this 
14th day of December, 1953. 

Wm. R. McComb, Administrator 
Wage and Hour Division 
United States Dept. of Labor 
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FARMERS UNION GTA NET 
INCOME TOPS $2 MILLION 


ST. PAUL—Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. of St. Paul, the na- 
tion’s largest grain marketing co- 
operative, announced Dec. 14, that 
net earnings for the 1952-53 fiscal 
year totaled $2,269,045. The an- 
nouncement was made by M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager, in his 
annual report to more than 3,500 
stockholders and delegates attending 
the 16th annual GTA meeting that 
opened here Dec. 14. 

In his report, Mr. Thatcher called 
for an all-out drive to repeal the 
1949 Farm Act, still on the books 
with its price-flexing provisions due 
to go into effect in 1955, and replace 
it with a permanent, firm price sup- 
port law. 

Citing the farmers’ triple-squeeze 
quandary of higher production costs, 
falling farm prices and enforced acre- 
age reductions in 1954, Mr. Thatcher 
proposed that parity be linked with 
take-home pay so that “when farm- 
ers are asked to cut acres and pro- 
duce less, they receive a higher price 
per unit of production.” 

Despite the inroads of rust and 
adverse weather’ throughout the 
Northwest spring wheat states, Mr. 
Thatcher’s report disclosed that 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation maintained a volume of 
more than 100 million bushels. This 
is one-fourth of all grain marketed 
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annually through the Minneapolis 
and Duluth markets. 

During the year, GTA continued 
to expand its terminal and subtermi- 
nal storage space and now operates 
nine elevators with a capacity of 20,- 
135,000 bu. Planned additional ex- 
pansion includes a 5,000,000-bu. boost 
in capacity of the association’s larg- 
est elevator at Superior, Wis., with 
the first unit of 1,358,000 bu. to be 
ready for the 1954 crop. 

Mr. Thatcher called the 12 months 
ahead the most crucial in his 40 
years on the farm front. “I have 
never been as disturbed over the out- 
look for farmers,” he said, “not be- 
cause disaster is inevitable, but be- 
cause so much could be done that is 
not being done.” 

He voiced over-all satisfaction with 
the gains made by GTA during the 
past year and set the theme for 
future activity by saying: “Frankly, 
the only way I know to protect farm- 
ers and their families is to make cer- 
tain that they have the same rights 
and privileges that the law gives to 
other economic groups in our legis- 
lated economy.” 

In connection with next year’s 
wheat acreage allotments, Mr. That- 
cher called attention to what he 
termed a “serious oversight” by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Durum Shortage 

“The staff at USDA is not aware, 
apparently, that there is a severe 
shortage of durum wheat. It now 
commands a price of nearly $4 bu. 
The 1953 crop was only 13 million 
bushels, against a normal crop of 36 
million bushels and a commercial de- 
mand of 25 million bushels. To order 
a cut in durum acreage of 20% is 
really carrying out a scarcity pro- 
gram with vengeance,” he said. 

The same situation exists, he said, 
as to high protein wheat which is 
produced only in a limited area in the 
Northwest. 

Mr. Thatcher was critical of the 
farm advisors chosen by President 
Eisenhower. 

“His (Eisenhower's) facts or his 
sources, inside the Department of 
Agriculture as well as outside, are 
wrong,” he said. 

The GTA general manager urged 
that this nation seize its opportunity 
to share its abundance with the rest 
of the world. 

“That chance may not come again 

for us,” he warned. 

Among the speakers heard by the 
delegation were two U.S. senators, 
Hubert Humphrey (DFL, Minn.), and 
Milton Young (R., N.D.), both of 
whom voiced criticisms of present 
USDA policies and called for high 
level support prices. 
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PROGRAM PLANS SET FOR 
DISTRICT 4 AOM MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS Four subjects 
will be discussed at a meeting of 
District 4 of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers Jan. 16 at the Nicollet 
Hotel. 

Following a luncheon at noon and a 
business session, the millers. will 
divide into four groups, and each 
group will hear each of the four dis- 
cussions. The subject leaders will 
speak and then conduct question-and- 
answer periods. 

Subjects and discussion leaders are: 
Feed mill cost control, Robert Ran- 
ney, Ralston Purina Co.; purifier dust 
collection, George Smutny, Entoleter 
Division, Safety Car Heating & Light- 
ing Co.; sanitation, Harold Goosens, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.; grinding, 
E. E. Kunze, General Mills, Inc. 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF MIAG 
OPEN MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 


MINNEAPOLIS The New York 
firm of Alfred C. Toepfer, Inc., has 
recently opened a sales and service 
office in Minneapolis. The Toepfer 
company represents the MIAG, 
Braunshweig, Western Germany, 
manufacturer of milling machinery. 

Frank M. Heide, a German milling 
engineer, and Peter Goldberg, also a 
native of Germany, are in the Toepfer 
and MIAG Minneapolis office, located 
at 420 Flour Exchange Bldg. 

MIAG is one of the oldest milling 
engineering firms in the world and 
recently celebrated its 100th anniver- 
sary. 

Since World War II, Mr. Goldberg 
said, the company has concentrated 
a good deal of research and develop- 
ment work on pneumatic conveying 
of mill stock. 

MIAG designs and supplies plants 
and equipment for flour milling, feed 
milling, oil milling, grain handling 
and other industries. Pneumatic and 
mechanical handling plants for va- 
rious industries have been supplied 
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CENSUS BUREAU REPORTS 
OCTOBER FLOUR OUTPUT 


WASHINGTON The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated that wheat 
flour production in October totaled 
20,772,000 sacks. 

The daily average output amounted 
to 944,000 sacks, compared with 926,- 
000 sacks in September and 917,000 
sacks in October, 1952. Wheat flour 
mills in October operated at 88.2% 
of capacity, compared with 86.7% in 
September and 82.7°7 in October last 
year. 

(The Northwestern Miller, in the 
issue of Nov. 10, estimated October 
flour production at 21,088,700 sacks 
or within 112% of the Census Bu- 
reau estimate which has now been 
released. ) 

Wheat grindings in October, the 
Census Bureau reports, were esti- 
mated at 48,436,000 bu., compared 
with 45,328,000 bu. the previous 
month. Wheat offal output was esti- 
mated at 423,837 tons. 

The Census Bureau figures repre- 
sent the production of all commercial 
mills in the U.S. About 97% of the 
totals are reported by the 375 larg- 
est mills and the balance estimated. 

Wheat Flour Production by States, 
October and September, 1953 


(thousand sacks) 
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BAKERS’ YULE PARTY 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—The South- 
ern Tier Bakers Assn. held its Christ- 
mas party Dec. 8 at the American 
Legion, Vestal. About 200 members 
and guests attended. New officers in- 
stalled were: President, Carl Illg, 
Elks Bake Shop, Endicott; first vice 
president, Jason K. Moyer, N. E. Hill 


Bakery, Inc., Binghamton; second 
vice president, Carl Diekow, Baird’s 
Better Bakery, Binghamton; third 
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vice president, Frank Jindra, Kar- 
ban's Bakery, Binghamton; secretary, 
Harry Wolfe, Goodman's Pies, John- 
son City, and treasurer, Edward Han- 
non, Curly Top Bakeries, Inc., Bing- 
hamton. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— - 


OCTOBER RYE FLOUR 
PRODUCTION REPORTED 


WASHINGTON U.S. rye flour 
production in October totaled 198,000 
sacks, for an average of 9,000 sacks 
per working day, the Bureau of the 
Census reports. 

The total was 5° above the Sep- 
tember production of 188,000 sacks. 
The total in October last year was 
210,000 sacks. 

October grindings of rye amounted 
to 448,000 bu., and rye offal output 
totaled 2,472 tons. 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 

Production of rye flour in the U.S. as re 


ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce 








Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output duced, 
Month bu acks tons 
1953 00's omitted 
October i4s 19S 472 
September 132 ISS 2,414 
AMBER 2.02002 455 194 1966 
July oe ‘ i21 1s7 2,406 
June 116 1S7 2,365 
May . ; 105 175 50 
April oe 101 176 
March ‘ 106 1st 
February ses 431 190 
January eee 503 
1952 
December . 444 197 2,420 
November .. 102 179 2,200 
October .. ° 461 210 2,405 
September .... 451 199 2,498 
eee 407 183 2,153 
a 164 205 2,598 
ee i53 199 2,594 
BMGQy ..c: 136 193 2,440 
ARGU .ce. 385 165 2,481 
March . 441 186 2,949 
February 447 193 2,843 
January . 545 231 3.699 
Total 1952 5.336 2,340 
1951 ON 
1950 168 
1949 2,138 25,254 
1948 2.189 28,006 
1947 1,942 24,618 
1946 ~,489 5 
oo ae re 2,004 








BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIiFE——— 


SPENCER KELLOGG 
CHAIRMAN RESIGNS 


BUFFALO—The chairman of the 
board of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., Howard Kellogg, has resigned. 
The announcement was made follow- 
ing the company’s annual meeting. 

Mr. Kellogg will continue as a 
director. He became chairman in 1946 
when his son, Howard Kellogg, Jr., 
became president. 
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PIE BAKERS GET BOOST 

CHICAGO—Local 100, AFL Bak- 
ery and Confectionery Workers In- 
ternational Union, representing 420 
bakers at five pie bakeries, has ac- 
cepted an offer of a 10¢-an-hour pay 
raise for men and 5 to 7¢ an hour 
for women. The increases are retro- 
active to Dec. 1. In addition, the 
bakeries will pay 5¢ an hour for 
each worker into a health and wel- 
fare fund starting April 1. A strike 
had been voted. 


DEATHS 


James H. Clutch, a clerk for the 
Commander - Larabee Milling Co., 
Kansas City, for 35 years, died as a 
result of a heart attack at his home 
Dec. 16. He was 62 years of age. 

















Louis F. Brown, former executive 
secretary of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., died Dec. 13 at 
St. Petersburg, Fla. More details will 
be found on page 11. 








TENNESSEE LEADERS—Here is the new governing body of the Tennessee 


Feed Manufacturers Association. 


Elected 


recently at the closing session 


of the annual convention in Memphis were James G. Johnston (center), 
Security Mills, Inc., Knoxville, president; John C. Huckabee (left), Quaker 
Oats Co., Memphis, vice president; and Wendell H. Levine, Nashville, execu- 


tive secretary. Mr. Levine was reelected to his post. 


Directors chosen were 


David Ross, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Memphis; Thomas Butler, W. M. Butler 
Co., Columbia; M. E. Staed, Ralston Purina Co., Nashville; Robert Dodson, 
Richland Mills, Pulaski; Q. D. Edmonds, Model Mills, Jackson; James Ran- 


som, Ransom Bros. Co., Murfreesboro. 





USDA Increases Soybean Crop 
Estimate by 10 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON—In its final crop 
report for 1953, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture upped its estimate of 
soybean production to approximately 
262 million bushels, more than 10 
million increase since its Nov. 1 esti- 
mate. 

Officials of USDA stated in ex- 
planation of this adjustment that 
they had previously made an arbi- 
trary cut in soybean estimates for 
the drouth area with little basic 
knowledge on which to fix that esti- 
mate except very general conditions. 
However, after the harvest it ap- 
peared that in some states such as 
Missouri they had cut their produc- 
tion guess too sharply. When the final 
returns were in they boosted the 
outturn figure. 

The wheat estimate was increased 
about 5 million bushels, representing 
a drop of 1 million bushels in the 
winter wheat figure and an increase 
of about 6 million in the spring wheat 
estimate. 

Trade sources feared that the 


higher estimate on beans would cause 
a sharp reaction in the markets once 
this information was assimilated. 
However, with the withdrawal of cot- 
tonseed meal from the drouth area 
programs it seemed possible that a 
higher open market for cottonseed 
meal would compensate the vegetable 
protein meal situation and check any 
substantial break in soybeans. 
Trade sources, however, reported 
that there have been substantial liqui- 
dation of long positions in beans, and 
the higher level of bean production 
reported by USDA could touch off 
further liquidation in nearby options. 
Other crop estimates were not al- 
tered significantly from the Novem- 
ber estimate. (See accompanying 
table.) Feed grain tonnage in 1953 is 
relatively small by recent standards, 
USDA notes. The 117 million tons is 
2.5 million less than in 1952 and was 
exceeded in five of the last seven 
years. The crop of 3,177 million 
bushels of corn is 103 million smaller 
than last year’s near-record crop. 


Final USDA 1953 Crop Production Report 


Acreage harvested (thousands) 


Average 
- 1942-51 1952 





Corn, 











all, $1,099 
Wheat, all, bu. 76,926 
Winter, bu 50,692 
All spring, bu 20,234 
LDburum, bu , 2,174 
Other spring, bu . 16 18,060 
Oats, bu 9 38,422 
Barley Dw. «> . 8,244 
Rye, bu. 0 0.0.00:6 . ° 2, 1,383 
Buckwheat, bu . 
Flaxseed, bu. .. ° 4, 
Sorghum grain, bu 7, 
Sorghum forage, tons* ‘ 5, 


Sorghum silage, tonst 
Cottonseed, tons .. 





Hay, all, tons . cs wa 
Hay, wild, tons .. 14,3 
Alfalfa seed, Ib 

Red clover seed, ib 1,836 
Alsike clover seed, lb. . 115 
Sweetclover seed, Ib. .... 285 
Lespedeza seed, Ib 883 
Timothy seed, lb naea 358 
Beans, dry edible, bagst 1,791 
Peas, dry field, bagst ... 471 
Soybeans for beans, bu. .. 11,114 





Production (thousands) 












Average 
1953 1942-51 1952 1953 
80.279 3,279.40 3,176,615 
67, 1 18,957 1,168,536 
16 1,059,558 877,611 
20 239,399 291,025 
s. 2,493 12,967 
19 16,906 278,058 
39,3 1,260,127 1,216,416 
s 226,014 241,015 
1, 6,046 17,998 
3,205 3,193 
4. 30,174 36,813 
6, 83,024 109,022 
6,: 4,358 6,170 
3,821 5,996 
os 6,190 6,718 
73,9 104,345 105,300 
14, 10,827 12,216 
180,326 133,22¢ 
Ey 98,707 83,237 
13,217 2,432 
43,760 35,685 
26,905 63,667 
31,790 24,695 
1,3 16,235 18,114 
262 5,998 2,610 3,350 
14,366 219,596 298,052 262,341 


*Dry weight. tGreen weight. tBags of 100 Ib. (uncleaned). 
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Ends; New Mixed Feed Plan Set 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week ended 
the gift-package distribution of gov- 
ernment cottonseed meal in the 
drouth disaster area. At the same 
time. USDA announced a new pro- 
gram for the feed industry which will 
provide for drouth emergency mixed 
feeds containing corn and wheat. 

Commodity Credit Corp. stocks of 
cottonseed meal will no longer be 
available under the drouth program 
to feeders or to feed manufacturers 
who used it to replace meal included 
in drouth emergency mixed feed. 

No certificates for cottonseed meal 
were to be issued after Dec. 17. 

Government cottonseed meal stocks 
had been depleted to the danger point, 
and Howard H. Gordon, director of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service, 
after looking over the balance sheet, 
decided to call it quits as far as cot- 
tonseed meal is concerned. Because of 
dwindling supplies, sales of oats under 
the drouth program had been halted 
earlier. : 

USDA still has sufficient cottonseed 
meal to honor all certificates issued 
for this commodity through Dee. 17, 
and feed mixers should have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining replacement stocks 
for certificates issued prior to the 
end of the original program. 


Wheat Available 

Corn and wheat will continue to 
be available to feeders, and _ provi- 
sions for a new drouth mixed feed 
program call for inclusion of corn or 
corn and wheat in emergency mixed 
feeds. The old corn replacement an- 
nouncement for feed mixers was can- 
celled, and a new regulation was to 
be issued. 

One new drouth emergency mixed 
feed formula provides for inclusion of 
50% of corn by weight, and a second 
provides for the use of 50% of corn 
and 25°% of wheat. 

As USDA moved to end the cut- 
price distribution of cottonseed meal 
in the drouth area, Mr. Gordon took 
on the virtues of Santa Claus to the 
feed industry, providing a well-earned 
respite from many of the drouth re- 
lief program features which have se- 
riously hurt formula feed business. 

It has been a long uphill pull for 
the feed industry ever since the 
drouth relief program got under way. 
The fact that improvements have 
come for the feed industry must be 
attributed to the persistent efforts of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 


Corn, 





a 
DROUTH FEED ORDERS 
REPORTED BY USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that or- 
ders of drouth emergency mixed feed 
approved through Dec. 11 totaled 78,- 
533 tons. Orders of drouth mixed 
dairy feed totaled 24,512 tons. Orders 
and actual shipments of other drouth 
commodities through Dec. 11 were as 
follows (with the shipments in pa- 
rentheses): Cottonseed meal 806,852 
tons (177,179); cottonseed pellets 
286,787 tons (223,023); cottonseed 
cake 4,989 tons (3,533); corn 11,084,- 
310 bu. (9,177,450); wheat 445,525 bu. 











(406,475); oats, 15,513,600 bu. (12,- 
549,120). 
mma TT 
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Drouth Cottonseed Distribution 


Assn. executives, plus the not-to-be- 
discounted assistance of Mr. Gordon, 
who almost from the outset moved 
within his authority to ease the im- 
pact of the program on the feed in- 
dustry. 

However, it has not been possible 
at this time to end the entire drouth 
program. Congressional and political 
forces being what they are, govern- 
ment stocks of corn and wheat are 
still to be made available to the 
drouth areas at the previous prices. 


Replacement Supplies 

To the feed mixer, this will mean 
that he can obtain corn on the basis 
of the reduced price of $1 bu., less 
discounts for freight and handling, 
as before. Wheat will be available at 
the feed plant at $1.10 bu., less a 
handling discount. Both of these com- 
modities will be made available in 
carlots to replace manufacturers’ 
stocks used in feeds sold against 


drouth certificates. Corn will be sold 
from the Kansas City CCC office and 
wheat from the CCC office serving 
the area where the feed plant is 
located. 

The same previous conditions of 
eligibility of farmers and ranchers 
will remain, and the replacement 
techniques will be essentially un- 
changed, USDA officials said. 

Not only has Mr. Gordon given 
substantial relief to the feed indus- 
try in pressing for removal of cot- 
tonseed meal from the drouth pro- 
gram; the new formulas’ through 
which the feed industry can partici- 
pate are said to give promise of some 
substance of livable margins for the 
industry. 

Although the latest USDA action 
does not represent a complete about- 
face in the drouth program, it is con- 
sidered a big step in the right direc- 
tion. 





Dip in Supplies of By-Product 
Feeds Expected in 1953-54 


WASHINGTON — Supplies of by- 
product feeds for the 1953-54 feeding 
year will be approximately 17.6 mil- 
lion tons, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture estimates. This is 400,000 
tons less than the amount consumed 
last season. 

A sharp drop in soybean oil meal 
supplies more than offsets increases 
in other supplies, USDA notes. 

However, despite the smaller sup- 
plies in prospect, feedstuff prices in 
mid-November averaged 25° below 
a year earlier. 

Supplies of commercial by-product 
feeds for the 1952-53 season, after 
allowing for exports, imports and 
changes in stocks, amounted to 18 
million tons. This compared with 18.7 
million tons, the record, consumed in 
1951-52, and 17.2 million, the five-year 
1947-51 average. 

Balanced against the estimated 
1953-54 feedstuff supplies of 17.6 mil- 
lion tons, the number of grain-con- 
suming animal units to be fed in 
1953-54 will be an estimated 167 mil- 
lion, USDA said. This compares with 
169.6 million fed in 1952-53, 174.1 mil- 
lion in 1951-52 and the five-year aver- 
age of 165.3 million. Based on these 





the 213 lb. fed last season or the 215 
lb. fed in 1951-52, but is more than 
the five-year average of 208 lb. per 
animal unit. 

Supplies of oilseed cake and meal 
for feed in 1953-54 are expected to 
total 8,450,000 tons, around 450,009 
tons under the 89 million tons fed 
last season. (See accompanying 
table.) A sharp reduction in the 1953 
soybean crop is expected to reduce 
soybean meal supplies by around 600.- 
000 tons. This will be only partly off- 
set by an increase of 60,000 tons in 
cottonseed meal supplies and 65,000 
tons in linseed meal supplies. 

The large supplies last season were 
due in part to heavy imports, particu- 
larly in the early part of the season. 
Imports of oilseed meals last season 
totaled 340,502 tons, while exports 
totaled 95,551 tons. 

Supplies of soybean meal available 
for feed during 1953-54 are now esti- 
mated at 4.9 million tons, USDA said. 
This compares with 5.5 million con- 
sumed during 1952-53 and 5.6 million 
in 1951-52. 

Supplies of grain by-product feeds 
for 1953-54 are expected to total 6,- 
315,000 tons, about the same as the 








estimates the supply of feed per ani- 1952-53 total of 6,340,000 tons. Wheat 
mal unit this season is expected to  millfeeds are expected to total 4.7 mil- 
total 211 lb. This is a little less than lion tons, a little less than in 1952-53 
ee ® ee @ ® 
Feedstuffs—Supplies for Feed* 
July- July- : : 
Sept., Sept., Oct., 1951 Oct., 1952 1953-54 
FEEDSTUFFS— 1952 1953 Sept. 1952 Sept., 1953 tEstimated 
« 1,000 Tons 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals: 
BOPRORN a b6 0:66 ctvetreccesee 1,188.6 1,278.6 5,640.0 5,505.8 
Cottonseed .....cccececcces 434.7 605.9 2.645.2 2,662.0 
OS Sere rrr ret Tee eye 142.9 115.9 519.¢ $85.7 
Serre ee eee 19.6 11.1 98.6 44.3 
CODER. cv de nce weaenceeee ves 71.5 49 5 220.4 213.8 
Total Oilseed Meals ........... 1,857.3 2,061.0 9.123.8 8,911.6 8,450.0 
Grain By-product Feeds: 
Wheat millfeeds ........- 1,258.0 1,178.5 4, 4,715.3 4,700.0 
Gluten feed and meal 223.0 226.0 942.4 900.0 
Distillers’ dried grains .... 36.3 45.7 185.6 200.0 
Brewers’ dried grains .... 62.3 69.2 224.4 225.0 
Rice millfeeds ..........-- 60.1 61.7 272.3 290.0 
Total Grain By-product Feeds.. 1,629.7 1,581.1 6,676.3 6,340.0 6,315.0 
Other Feeds: 
Tankage and meat scraps . 240.4 246.4 946.4 1,900.0 1,000.0 
Fish meal .....ccccccsecce 138 150.8 377.7 332.4 325.0 
Alfalfa meal ........-++0::. 429.8 336.3 1,177.9 1,040.4 1,100.0 
Dried & molasses beet pulp t t 395.8 400.0 425.0 
TOTAL ALL FEEDSTUFFS .. 4,295.5 4,375.6 18,697.9 18.924.4 17,615.0 
*Stocks and foreign trade statistics when available used in calculating supplies. 
tEstimated by Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


tNot available. 
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Supplies of animal protein feeds 
and alfalfa meal for 1953-54 are ex- 
pected to be about the same as last 
season. 

Feedstuff prices last season aver- 
aged 15% below the previous season. 
Prices at the beginning of last sea- 
son were above the comparable month 
a year earlier. However, reflecting a 
less active demand and the general 
decline in all grains, feedstuff prices 
dropped steadily almost every month. 
At the beginning of this season, Oc- 
tober, 1953, prices averaged 26% be- 
low a year earlier and were the 
lowest since May, 1946, when ceiling 
levels were in effect. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AOM Group Hears 
Talks on Sanitation. 
Continuous Weighing 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Con- 
tinuous weighing and sanitation were 
the main topics discussed at the win- 
ter meeting of District 1 of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers in 
Hutchinson Dec. 11-12. Charles Huff- 
man, Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., chairman of the district, presid- 
ed at the business session. 

Roger Pratt, Kansas City, a repre- 
sentative of the Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., described the Massometer, a de- 
vice for weighing and recording the 
flow of materials. The discussion was 
illustrated by slides. Insect control 
and sanitation in mills was the sub- 
ject of a talk by Howard Stedman, 
Stedman Laboratories, Kansas City. 

A round table discussion on milling 
problems was led by William Riley, 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son. Other members of the panel 
were Francis Rowe, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita; Dick Magerkurth, 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co.; Prof. E. P. Farrell, department 
of flour and feed milling industries, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan: 
Henry Stark, Allis-Chalmers Co., 
Oklahoma City, and Grover Johnston, 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kan- 
Sas. 

Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the AOM, Kansas City, spoke 
to the group, and Prof. Farrell an- 
nounced that a joint session of Dis- 
tricts 1 and 2 would be held at Kan- 
sas State College March 26-27. 
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CHICAGO COURTESY CLUB 
HOLDS CHRISTMAS PARTY 


CHICAGO—The annual Christmas 
pariy of the Bakers Courtesy Club, 
held in the Bal Tabarin Room of the 
Sherman Hotel the evening of Dec. 
17, drew a record attendance of 123. 

During the evening's activities, 
which included a cocktail party and a 
dinner, 43 turkeys were raffled off, 
as well as two cocktail sets. Ten door 
prizes were presented. George J. Siml, 
Siml & Sowles, and William L. 
Grewe, International Milling Co., 
handled the raffling. 

Presiding was Lloyd R. Wolfe, 
Lloyd R. Wolfe & Associates, presi- 
dent of the club. Jack D. Faulds, Jr., 
Faulds Oven & Equipment Co., was 
chairman of the committee which ar- 
ranged the Christmas party. Helping 
him on the committee were: Ted 
Lauder, Ekeo Products Co.; Fred M. 
Jensen, J. T. Shuflitowski Co.; Lloyd 
R. Merrill, General Mills, Inc.; Hun- 
ter Brown, Chapman & Smith. 

Mr. Wolfe announced that eleven 
members of the club had been trans- 
ferred to the “Veteran” classifica- 
tion, meaning those members who 
have belonged to the club for 25 or 
more years. Also, 15 new members 
were admitted to the club. 
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Problems Seen 
in New Drouth 
Mixed Feed Plan 


The new program for feed indus- 
try participation in the drouth feed 
relief program is, again, not without 
its problems. 

Some questions about the new plan 
were raised immediately after it was 
learned that the old program was 
ending and the new one was being 
announced. 

With the withdrawal of govern- 
ment cottonseed meal as an ingredi- 
ent in drouth feed the new plans 
were developed. 

Formerly, drouth emergency mixed 
feed (regular) contained 40% corn 
and 40% cottonseed meal, and drouth 
emergency mixed dairy feed con- 
tained 50% corn and 30% cottonseed 
meal. 

New Formulas 

The newly authorized drouth mixed 
feed program provided for two 
formulas—one with 50% of corn and 
one with 50% of corn and 25% of 
wheat. 

It was understood that the govern- 
ment was to have had the new feed 
program ready to announce when the 
old program ended, but the rapid de- 
pletion of cottonseed meal stocks 
forced an immediate move. It also 
was intended that there be a few 
days to wind up the old program be- 
fore the new one began, but it was 
feared that a run on cottonseed meal 
certificates would have ensued. 

Officials of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. noted that one 
problem involved in the sudden 
change in drouth mixed feed provi- 
sions was the fact that some feed 
manufacturers, in order to give bet- 
ter service, had prepared batches of 
feeds using cottonseed meal and had 
the feed on dealers’ floors. Now, how- 
ever, the cottonseed meal in these 
mixes will be more costly than ex- 
pected since meal is no longer avail- 
able under the drouth program. 


Concern Expressed 

There also has been some concern 
among observers in regard to the 
formula providing for 50% corn, 25% 
wheat and 25% other ingredients. It 
is thought, too, that the government 
will take a second look at the per- 
centages if they are found to be un- 
satislactory. 

It is pointed out that the corn-and- 
wheat feed will be 75% carbohy- 
drates and that it will take 5% of 
molasses, and perhaps 10%, for satis- 
factory pelleting. In the latter case, 
this would leave only 15% for pro- 
teins. 

It also has been observed that 
wheat, not ordinarily used much in 
formula feed, might cause some 
special problems in mixing or han- 
dling. Feed manufacturers, not hav- 
ing a stock of wheat on hand, will 
have to enter the cash wheat mar- 
ket for supplies. It is thought that 
the replacement wheai received later 
from CCC might possibly be off-grade 
wheat. It is understood, however, 
that, in the case of any later adjust- 
ments, the wheat will be replaced on 
the basis of prices of No. 2 hard 
wheat. 

Most of the drouth mixed feed, it is 
thought, will contain 50% corn and 
25% wheat because this combination 
can be offered at a lower price than 
the feed made with only 50% corn 
and other ingredients bought at mar- 
ket prices making up the other 50%. 

In regard to replacement of corn 
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and wheat, feed manufacturers are 
to forward corn certificates to the 
Kansas City CCC office. The price 
and method of handling were to be 
the same as under the old program. 

Wheat certificates are to be for- 
warded to the CCC office serving the 
region in which the plant is located. 

The price, it is understood, will be 
$1.03 bu., f.o.b. the feed mill. 
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Herbert Collins 
Heads Toronto Gyro 


TORONTO — Herbert A. E. Col- 
lins, export sales manager, Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
been elected president of the Gyro 
Club of Toronto for 1954. 

The Toronto club, founded in 1919, 
is part of Gyro International, a fra- 
ternity of friendship with affiliated 
clubs in the leading cities of the U.S. 
and Canada. The clubs interest them- 
selves in various philanthropic ob- 
jects, the Toronto Club being par- 
ticularly active in the welfare of hos- 
pitalized veterans. 

Mr. Collins has a wide knowledge 
of flour trade affairs in various parts 
of the world and has traveled widely 
for his company in recent years. He 
is chairman of publicity for the Ca- 
nadian Flour Export Committee and 
in this capacity he played a large 
part in organizing the milling in- 
dustry’s exhibit at the International 











Herbert A. Collins 


Trade Fair held in Toronto last sum- 
mer. He also helped form the Ca- 
nadian Exporters Assn. and served 
on \its first board of directors. 

Other officers named by the To- 
ronto club are: Ed Bovey, Griffith 
Laboratories, vice president, and 
George E. Swarreck, foreign office 
manager for The Northwestern 
Miller, in Toronto. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR GRAIN 
SHIPPING SEASON ENDS 


DULUTH Navigation on the 
Great Lakes in and out of the Duluth- 
Superior harbor officially ended Dec. 
15, following departure of the freight- 
er Starbuck. The Starbuck, owned by 
Powell Transports, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
returned to Port Arthur, Ont., after 
unloading barley at the Peavey ter- 
minal. 

Grain shipments from Duluth-Su- 
perior terminals in lake carriers for 
the 1953 navigation period up to De- 
cember 10, totaled 80,640,355 bu., 
compared to 82,827,410 bu. in 1952 
and 172,930,553 bu. in 1924, the all- 
time high. 
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Cuban Flour Imports Drop Further 


HAVANA~—Imports of flour declined sharply for the third successive 
month in September when they dropped to 15,371 200-lb. sacks, according to 
P. E. Carr, import-export statistician. The figure was less than half the low 
August total of 31,430 sacks. Total flour imports in the first nine months of 
641,047 sacks were the lowest in six years. (See table.) 


1948 1949 

January 125,432 140,858 
February 71.232 136,058 
March 109,985 120,970 
April ‘ 90.413 116,70 
May ‘ 80,125 157,914 
June os : 131 420 130,183 
July . . 101,092 100,398 
August . : 118,293 117,129 
September a 150,683 118,604 

Subtotals 978.675 1,138,616 
October ceases 112,694 73,103 
November . . +-* 89,323 175,424 
December 110,801 186,260 

Total .......... 1,291,493 1,573,503 


1950 1951 19 1853 
193,871 150.814 44.759 82,721 
16.164 100,176 4.665 7H.124 
148,985 154,259 152.911 93,181 
94.716 135.904 121,33 TR. 355 
148,240 154,052 S5,900 91.405 
105,331 89.799 Lav.ove 110,12! 
142,958 107,504 19.970 9 B35 
186,990 hOS S76 f it t1.430 
142,821 139,202 19 166 16,371 
.210,076 1,242,086 891,595 641,047 
102.748 110.601 73,418 

99,272 124,906 SO.767 

150,44 252,15 LOL, 304 

662,542 1,729,746 1,147,174 





HARM D. PETERS JOINS 
RELCO FIRM IN ST. LOUIS 


ST. LOUIS—Harm D. Peters has 
been appointed manager of the feed 
ingredients merchandising depart- 
ment of Relco, Inc., jobber and bro- 
ker of grain and feed commodities, 
Robert E. Lungstras, president of 
the firm, has announced. 

Mr. Peters formerly was manager 


of the millfeed department of Check- 
erboard Elevator Co. in St. Louis. He 
will take up his new duties on Jan. 1 
in merchandising all ingredients to 
the feed manufacturing industry. 
Ross Lewis will continue to head 
the grain and soybean merchandising 
department of the Relco firm, which 
is a member of St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade 
and Memphis Merchants Exchange. 
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Russell-Miller 
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Russell-Miller also owns extensive 
grain storage facilities, totaling 22,- 
323,000 bu. capacity, according to the 
firm’s last annual report. This in- 
cludes terminal elevator space at 
Minneapolis, Duluth and Buffalo to- 
taling 12,500,000 bu.; flour mill ele- 
vator space at Alton, Ill, Dallas, 
Texas, and North Dakota and Mon- 
tana mills totaling 3,363,000 bu., and 
country elevator capacity of 6,440,000 
bu. There are 140 country elevators 
in North Dakota and Montana. 

F. H. Peavey & Co. owns extensive 
country elevator capacity in Minne- 
sota and North and South Dakota. 
Its terminal elevator capacity totals 
32 million bushels at Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Duluth- Superior and Fort 
William, Canada. 

King Midas Flour Mills operates 


wheat flour milling capacity total- 
ing 19,600 sacks per 24-hour day. 


The firm also has rye flour milling 
capacity of 1,000 sacks a day. Mills 
are located at Minneapolis, Hastings, 
Minn., and Superior, Wis. 

King Midas Feed Mills, also a Pea- 
vey division, is in the process of 
completing a new feed mill in Min- 
neapolis which will have a capacity 
of 200 tons per eight-hour shift. Pea- 
vey country elevators also produce 
formula feeds under their own brand. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Peavey divisions in the U.S. include 
Peavey Elevators, the country divi- 
sion; Globe Elevators; Van Dusen 
Harrington Co.; and Omaha Elevator 
Co. It also has Canadian elevator 
operations, which are handled by the 
National Grain Co., Ltd. 


Offer Advertised 

The Peavey firm’s offer to buy Rus- 
sell-Miller stock appeared in an ad- 
vertisement placed by the firm's 
brokers, Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood. 

The advertisement stated that the 
offer was subject to the following 
terms and conditions: 

1. It is conditioned upon its being 
accepted by the holders of 165,000 
shares of outstanding common stock. 

2. The offer will expire at the 
close of business Jan. 7, with the 
provision that it may be extended for 
12 additional days. 

3. The offer may be accepted only 
by the holders of stock depositing 
their stock certificates with the 
Northwestern National Bank of Min- 
neapolis as escrow agent. The Peavey 
firm has made available to the escrow 
agent funds sufficient to pay for all 
the outstanding common stock of the 
Russell-Miller company. 

The brokerage house advertisement 
stated that the offer had not been 
negotiated with any director or of- 
ficer of the Russell-Miller company. 

The Peavey move was termed one 
of the best kept secrets in Minne- 
apolis financial history. 





Commission Men Get Promise 
_of Better Treatment From CCC 


WASHINGTON-—Cash grain com- 
mission merchants are going to be 
given an opportunity to persuade U.S. 
Department of Agriculture officials 
that their services can be valuable to 
the USDA in movement of govern- 
ment stocks to market and in mer- 
chandising government-owned grain. 

A group of commission men called 
on Howard H. Gordon, director of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service 
last week and were given assurances 
that an attempt would be made to 
permit their participation in govern- 
ment handling of grain. Mr. Gor- 
don’s sympathetic attention to their 
problems was termed a_ refreshing 
reversal from the reception com- 
mission men have received in pre- 
vious conferences with government 
officials. 

Mr. Gordon, after the conference, 
instructed Marvin MeLain, director 
of the grain branch, to meet in the 
three m° jor markets with local com- 
mission merchants to work out a 
mutually satisfactory program. The 
hearings will be held during January 
in Minneapolis and Chicago and later 
in Kansas City. No definite dates 
have been set. 

Commission men for several years 
have complained that. their services 
were being by-passed by the CCC 
during the loan takeover periods. 
Since the amounts of grain coming 
under CCC control and ownership 
through the loan program have 
swelled considerably, commission men 
have seen a greater portion of poten- 
tial business whittled away. 

Some CCC grain is being handled 
by commission men—mostly grain be- 
ing moved to market as it approaches 
going out of condition. In most of 
these cases commission facilities were 
used because country elevator opera- 
tors took the initiative in the mat- 
ter and gave commission men power 
of attorney to act for them, grain 


men say. CCC itself has not promoted 

this method of handling the grain to 
the extent it should, it is charged. 
Also, it is pointed out, that in selling 
CCC stocks at terminal grain market 
merchandisers are not being used as 
much as they could be, with CCC 
dealing directly with processors in 
many instances. 

The CCC charter provides that pri- 
vate trade facilities should be used 
whenever practicable. 

The new attitude at USDA does 
not necessarily mean that commission 
men will be back in the picture com- 
pletely, observers say. They will have 
to justify their claims with a clear 
showing of greater efficiency in han- 
dling shipments of government grain 
and merchandising. That is what they 
intend to do at the forthcoming hear- 
ings. 

Grain men who met with Mr. Gor- 
don last week were Frank H. Hig- 
gins, Frank H. Higgins Co., Minne- 
apolis; Carl Bostrom, Lowell Hoit 
Co., Chicago; Jay Bolton, Atwood- 
Larson Co., Minneapolis; Sterling 
Masters, Masters-Kelly Grain Co., 
Kansas City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH CLUB SEES 
BAKING DEMONSTRATION 


PITTSBURGH — Chiffon cheese 
‘ake, pumpkin pie, fruit stollen, 
Christmas cookies and a new yellow 
cake mix were baked by John Rechis 
and Bud Stoddard, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co. at the December 
meeting of the Greater Pittsburgh 
Production Men's Club. John Guay, 
Drake Baking Co., club president, 
presided. Louis Laufer, Byrnes & 
Kiefer, was program chairman and 
introduced Michael Kressman, New 
York office, Wesson Oil, who intro- 
duced the demonstrators. 

Mr. Rechis predicted that “cheese 
cake in time would outnumber in 








popularity apple pie as a dessert in 
the American home. Cheese cakes are 
constantly gaining in popularity as 
the national dessert. But great care 
must be taken in choosing the proper 
cheese which is the most important 
item in the proper making of cheese 
cake and should be both plastic and 
smooth.” 

Speaking on stollen, coffee cakes 


and cookies, Mr. Stoddard told his 
audience that pecans are plentiful 


and urged bakers to take advantage 
of the national pecan advertising. 
“Decorate your windows and shops 
with pecans, use them in every bakery 
item you can, make profits from this 
advertising. Pecans are dropping in 
price and are a nut most people like, 
so jump on the pecan bandwagon in 
this national promotion of pecans.” 

Karl Taddig, instructor, baking di- 
vision, South Vocational High School, 
assisted with the program and James 
McMonagle, Bergman Bakery, Mill- 
vale, with John Charles, Wesson Oil; 
Jos. Klekner, Bergman Bakery; Rus- 
sell Dunkelberger, Bergman Bakery 
owner, were on committee which pre- 
pared the evening dinner served in 
South High’s bakery for the more 
than 100 members of the club. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WHEAT SALES REPORTED 
BY COMMODITY OFFICES 


No grain was sold for export dur- 
ing Dee. 11-17 by the Kansas City 
Commodity Office of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. During that 
period 119,030 bu. corn were sold 
for domestic use and 71,770 bu. wheat 
were sold for use in the non-Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement Flour Ex- 
port Program. Eight thousand bush- 
els of non-storable wheat were sold 
in the five-state area served by the 
Kansas City office. 

The Chicago Commodity Office re- 
ported sales of 41,599 bu. soybeans, 
546,585 bu. corn, 3,546 bu. oats, and 
119,624 bu. wheat of which 106,550 
bu. were for export. 

The Minneapolis Commodity Office 
reported sales of 17,398 bu. wheat, 
43,451 bu. barley, 11,874 bu. rye, 
156,810 bu. corn, 3,345 bu. flax, 91,086 
bu. soybeans and 17,940 lb. grain 
sorghum. 

A total of 1,398 bu. spring wheat 
for export was included in these sales. 





Paper Features 
Sheeley Baking Co. 


EMPORIA, KANSAS—The Shee- 
ley Baking Co., Emporia, Kansas, 


recently received unusual favorable 
publicity in the form of a four-col- 
umn feature article in the Emporia 
Daily Gazette. 

A picture layout showing the pro- 
duction process at the bakery illus- 
trated the lengthy article. 

Sheeley Baking, the article ex- 
plains, dates from September, 1931, 
When it took over the Hurt Baking 
Co. For over 17 years Vesper M. 
Sheeley was the manager, being suc- 
ceeded in 1949 by Virgil Linebarger, 
now general manager. 

The bakery has a fleet of 18 trucks 
and two feeder transports to serve 
communities within a hundred mile 
radius of Emporia. 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RETAIL GROCERS PLAN 
JUNE 13-17 MEETING 





CHICAGO The 55th annual con- 
vention of the National Association 


of Retail Grocers will be staged at 
the National Guard Armory June 
13-17. More than 400 exhibits, nearly 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





HELP WANTED 











TTS v 

PACIFIC COAST MILLER HAS OPEN- 
ing for executive with proven sales ex- 
perience and technical educational back- 
ground Address 1346, Milling Production, 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MAINTENANCE 


maintenance 


SUPERVISOR—TO HEAD 
department flour plant. Col 
plus some practical ex 
mechanical and electrical 
Large country-wide organ 
zation Good opportunity for 
ment, Submit letter giving qualifications 
ind background of education and experi 
ene Include photograph Address 1389 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapofis 2 
Minn 


lege engineering 
perience in 
maintenance 
advance 





MACHINERY WANTED 


Vv nmamennaenatniiamnneenlll 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 

scales, bag closing inachines and other 
mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo 











good 


J. B. 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











all reserved at this date, are promised 
for the convention. 

Ways of increasing volume and 
profits, personnel selection and train- 
ing, wholesaling, manufacturing and 
regulations will be discussed by busi- 
ness leaders as well as top govern- 
ment officials. 

Reservations should be made 
through the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, 360 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. Mrs. Marie Kiefer, 
NARGUS secretary-manager and 
convention director, urges all who 
plan to attend the convention to get 
reservations in as early as possible 
for rooms at Washington's leading 
hotels. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BALTIMORE EXPORTS RISE 

BALTIMORE—Wheat exports from 
the Port of Baltimore’ increased 
sharply in November over figures for 
the corresponding month a year ago, 
according to the monthly report of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 
A total of 2,419,966 bu. wheat were 
exported last month, compared to 
997,020 bu. in November, 1952. Corn 
exports in November this year aggre- 
gated 4,389,391 bu., as against 5,855,- 
902 in the same month last year. A 
total of 1,202,720 bu. soybeans were 
exported in November this year, com- 
pared to 550,933 bu. in 1952. 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade Dec. 11, 1953 (0900's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barly 
145 6% ¥ 
S14 257 222 
78 7.69 637 199 

Chicago, afloat 1.055 HOS 
Duluth . oe 27 = 39 121 

Baltimore ° 

FOCUS 6s caivses 282 8,745 6,541 i 
Previous week .. 1,506 8,989 6,392 313 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 15.—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Til. 

Jan. 19-21 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 No. Ashland Ave., 
Palatine, Il. 

Jan. 23—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Ft. Shelby Hotel, Detroit; sec., 
Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt Milling 
Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Jan. 23-25 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland; sec., Roy 
Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 2-4—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., Sid- 
ney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bidg., New Orleans, La. 

Feb. 6-7 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual golf outing, 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Feb. 15-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 17—The Mutual Millers and 


Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. G. A. Bent- 
ley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2— Colorado Grain, 
Milling and Feed Dealers Assn.; Shir- 
ley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., 
Ralph Booze, 605 Mining Exchange 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


March 1-4— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Room 1354, 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Tl. 

March 14-17— Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13, Hl. 

March 20-22 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 
127, Albuquerque, N.M. 


April 6—Pennsylvania Division No. 
4, Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, fifth annual assembly, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; 
sec., J. K. Hooker, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., 622 N. 25th St., Reading, Pa. 


April 6-7— Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Sixth annual Bakers Forum, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., 
Jack McCarthy, Sugar Products Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Apr. 21-24—Southern Bakers Assn.; 
Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers convention, Crescent Hotel, 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duliith, Mooresot 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Four Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Board of Trade Building 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, II. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


Aged and Aerated 


| 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 





Hing 


You can’t buy a better flour « 
Or receive better service . 


FLOUR 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








TIMES" 
WHEAT 


“ROCK RIVER’ “BLODGETT’S” RYE wc 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








a . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Eureka Springs, Ark.; sec., Charles 
Meyer, Jr., 501 Union Life Bldg., 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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tieth St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


May 3-4— Associated Bakers of 
Minn.; Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; Sec., 


April 26-28—Pacific Northwest J. M. Long, 623—14th Ave. S.E., 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, May 10-12—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. Savery Hotel, Des Moines; Sec., Nor- 
May 2-4—Texas Bakers Assn.; man X. Swenson, 113 South Court St., 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas; Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty May 16-17—National Association of 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, New 
May 2-5—National Fisheries Insti- York City; Sec., Wayne G. Martin, 
tute, Inc.; Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 114 E. 40th Street, New York 16, New 
Ohio; Mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 Twen- York. 


Centennial FLOURING MILLS aa) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 





BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 97 
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ny 
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NEW SPOKANE _MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S: MOST-“MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE : PORTLAND 








ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


May 17-19—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 23-25—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
Bakers Publishing Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 

May 23-27— American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, NJ. 

May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 

May 28-29—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House; Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; Sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colo. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S8.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 








MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don’t miss 
a single important issue . . . and 
help us make the correction as 
quickly as possible by giving 


us your old address too. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


























The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 


RATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. *« GRand 7535 


GRAIN CORPO 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « Phone L. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 


Lewis W. Sanford 


Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 













Ooo 208 


L. D. 229 


Co-Managers 


ENID 


Phone 3316 


GRAIN SERVICE” 


Cuerputore. 


New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City ne 
— Ft. Worth 


Minneapolis Postiand 





Buffalo San Francisco 
Toledo Los Angeles 
Columbus Vancouver, B. C. 
Norfolk Washington, D. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 

Pe 
Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha 37 eee 
Minneapolis  ~ 
Buffalo Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 


EVERY PRODUCING AREA 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS”) e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 11. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














es 99 
Golden Loaf” ta 
ran 
The Flour with the Doubt and 


Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


s Our 
Rue 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








’ , 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 

















CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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AGED 
Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only, 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


\ 





ia 


! 















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








‘“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








{ RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kanses | 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
RDSTOWN MILLS 








OMPANY 
TOWN, ILLINOIS 








‘“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 
SINCE 1874 
Leavenworth, Kansas 








GARLAND MILLS 
INC. 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, 


Cracker and Family Flours 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 

June 21-283—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn. 
Production Conference, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

1955 

Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; summer convention, the 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va.; 


Sec., Emmet Cary, 16 McClelland 
Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


*)eckammier 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


—S — 
mat he MILLING CO, 


sd MAPHERSON. octane ° 














TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS itigh 
*rotein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 


Wom 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











Mn 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 








Peng 








ROCK ISLAND ELEVA TOR— 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 




















Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

ele, together with more than one hundred elevators 
in the choi milling wheat sections of Montana, 





and wareh 


Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Cry 








107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "Uf: 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















British Mill Group 
Reports Use of 
Home-Grown Wheat 


LONDON — The National Associa- 
tion of British and Irish Millers has 
announced that the amount of home 
grown wheat taken by the mills in 
the 10-week period of Nov. 2 totaled 
575,000 tons, including consignments 
to Recommissioned Mills, Ltd., the 
organization which operates silos and 
grain stores on government account. 

When the government decontrolled 
the grain trade early in the fall the 
milling industry agreed to do its ut- 
most to take up to 1,250,000 tons of 
home grown wheat from the 1953 
crop, beginning with 500,000 tons in 
the actual harvest period ending Nov. 
2. The offtake now reported is great- 
er than in either of the past two 
years. 

This voluntary undertaking by the 
millers takes the place of the Minis- 
try of Food Control that required 
the use of certain proportions of home 
grown wheat in the grist. In previous 
years the proportion has ranged from 
35% in the early weeks of harvest 
and decreasing as the season ad- 
vanced. It is understood that the pres- 
ent admixture in the grist is no less 
than the proportion of 35% hitherto 
operative 

The principle of using home grown 
wheat in the British mill grist is not 
new. Under the Wheat Act of 1932 
the millers accepted an obligation to 
take up home grown wheat left un- 
sold towards the end of the season, 
and they will be expected to give 
similar cooperation in working the 
marketing arrangements for the 1954 
harvest onwards. 

In its announcement the millers’ 
association stressed the necessity of 
growing quality wheat for milling 
purposes because these find a readier 
market. Well established varieties 
such as Yoeman, Holdfast and Atle 
have the characteristics millers seek 
for bread making flour while Little 
Joss, Victor, Juliana, Staring and 
other white wheats have the qualities 
for biscuit making flour. The heavy 
yielding French or hybrid wheats are 
not suitable for milling purposes. If a 
farmer requires a big crop, he will 
grow the latter; if, however, he re- 
quires a premium price for quality, 
he will grow the former. 
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AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 
20 Mmcth Meckor Bree mcags & tone 


oS. RWS Say) 


efanen women Dimnee Brorine 











MEDICAL AD — The Bakers of 
America Program continues its em- 
phasis on advertising to doctors and 
nutritionists with advertisements such 
as that shown above, slated for many 
of the largest medical publications. 
Each ad lists proved facts to bolster 
the baking industry’s claim that en- 
riched bread belongs in every reduc- 
ing diet. 





The difference in the cash return 
may amount to 15@17¢ bu., but farm- 
ers in making their crop plans may 
set off this loss against the heavier 
yields resulting from the use of 
French varieties and hybrids sown on 
good land with a plentiful supply of 
fertilizers. These are suitable only 
for poultry feed and will sell for less 
than the average price, it is pointed 
out. 

The millers, in the _ statement, 
stressed that the quality factor is 
of paramount importance when a 
large wheat acreage requires the use 
of a relatively high proportion of do- 
mestic wheat in the grist. The wheat 
area in the U.K. for 1953 was assessed 
at 23 million acres, compared with 
the average 1.9 million acres sown 
before the war. 

It is not yet possible to forecast the 
acreage to be laid down to wheat for 
the 1954 harvest. More wheat ap- 








CHEYENNE—NEBRED 


PAWNEE—TURKEY 


IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Sterwin Now Offers 
A Complete Maturing 
and Bleaching Service 















© HY-KURE* 
















Revolution- 
re of supplying 
| xide for - 
Ng and bleaching a" 


ed STERWIN CHLORINATOR 
* ad [accurate device for 

etering even the most mi 
nute quantities of chlorine 2 


© OXYLI 
efficient, e 
bleaching fo] 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 


-“WESTCENTRAL cooptrarive crain company- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE — OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FaciLities IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 
CouNTRY ELEVATORS 





ory new meth 
hlorine Dio 








ARE FAMOUS FOR NG! 
e TE® — : 
GOOD BAK! conical fe 


Ontroct, writ our Flour Service 


e direct to; 


Stews Carte 
Weta ke 
FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
8 WEST 9th ST., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 


BLEACHING, ENRICHMENT. 
* TRADEMARK 
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more profits. Use Pillsbury sweet-dough Mixes an@ spend the time 3 ° 
inishing —that’ : 3 baking : 
saved on finishing—that’s where your craftsmanship really counts. > your oe 
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q > be 7? > hat te ce fe 
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PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA S969 ete 
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pears to have been sown this fall due 
to favorable conditions and because 
farmers feel more certain about the 
price they will obtain for their crop. 
This has been set at the equivalent of 
$2.30 bu. There is uncertainty about 
the market for barley because the 
Ministry of Food is holding heavy 
stocks and will not be in the market 





JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway 





New York City 
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for 1954 production. Moreover, there 
are abundant supplies of other grains 
available for import from overseas 
growers at prices less than those op- 
erative in Britain. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Dairy Festivals 


CHICAGO—tThe first of 17 rallies 
launching the 1954 milk and ice 
cream festivals for 1954, two annual 
highlights of the dairy food sales 
promotion calendar are now being 
held. 

The American Dairy Assn., the 
Milk Industry Foundation and the 
International Association of Ice 











HOLIDAY RATES 


[] One Year 
Name 
Address 


City 


Gift Card to Read From: ... 


Gift Card to Read From: 


Gift Card to Read From: 








Christmas Gift 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 


veer” Che wx : 
pre eten Hiller 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY SINCE 1873 


ONE 1-YEAR GIFT ............. $ 4.00 
TWO 1-YEAR GIFTS ........... 7.00 
ONE 2-YEAR GIFT ....... $ 7.00 
TWO 2-YEAR GIFTS........... 12.00 


Please enter the following Gift Subscriptions and 
announce each with THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER’S 
Christmas Card bearing my name: 


{] Two Years 


Zone .. State 


(1) One Year [] Two Years CC] New C] Renewal 
reer Te eee eT TTT eS ee eT ee Tee Ee OR eT eT ee ret ee 

ON Ce re Ee Ey CC ET Cae TO TE Te. ee 

Ce oiteldes wi nb. b443GA06 ed bebe aera GRORS ci wesicepr 


[] One Year [] Two Years [] New C) Renewal 
| PEROT TE EEE T EOP ET eT Ce ee re ee en re ere eer ee 

OE: «5 8 6.6 5-00,040 20535 00K COR ee SE eh eee eee aa ween es 

RN eA awe esau 06 aii eee ae aire aes BOG vbcscs%s ee 


The Northwestern Miller Waetacous 2 minn. 


Suggestion 


GIVE A 


CC] New [] Renewal 





Cream Manufacturers are again co- 
sponsoring the festival sales events. 
The milk festival will be in May. 
The ice cream sales drive starts June 
15 and will continue throughout the 
summer. Peak advertising for ice 
cream will appear during July. 

The Bob Crosby TV program spon- 
sored by the dairy association, will 
be supporting both festivals this 
year. Bob Crosby is on Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons over the CBS- 
TV network. The Bob Hope program, 
heard Friday evenings over NBC 
radio, will feature the milk festival 
during late April and in May. 

A two-page advertisement in the 
May 18 issue of Look, and a two- 
page ad in the July 5 issue of Life 
will keynote the American Dairy 
Assn. festival advertising. Advertise- 
ments calling the attention of res- 
taurants and the dairy industry to 
the festivals also have been sched- 
uled. 

More than 20 national related food 
concerns also have stated they will 
support the festivals in their food 
advertising and promotion’ work. 
More concerns will support the 1954 
promotions with more effort than any 
previous Milk and Ice Cream Festi- 
vals. 

Participating Companies 

Companies scheduled to participate 
in the 1954 milk festival include: 
Ralston Purina Co.; Kel'ogg Co.; 
General Mills, Inc.; General Foods 
Corp.; Nestle’s Company, Inc.; Pills- 
bury Mills, Inec.; National Biscuit 
Co.; Fig Institute; Campbell Soup 
Co.; Penick & Ford, Ltd.; My-T-Fine 
Desserts and “Junket’’ Brand Foods. 

Companies joining the 1954 ice 
cream festival will include: Hershey 
Chocolate Corp.; Ice Cream Mer- 
chandising Institute; Pineapple 
Growers Assn.; Nestle’s Company, 
Inc.; the Seven-Up Co.; Penick & 
Ford, Ltd.; Vermont Maid Syrup; 
Welch Grape Juice Co.; General 
Foods Corp.; Log Cabin Syrup; Na- 
tional Biscuit Co.; the Charles E. 
Hires Co.; Florida Citrus Commis- 
sion, and General Mills, Inc. 

First festival rally was at the joint 
session of the milk and ice cream in- 
dustry groups in Boston. Other early 
rallies were held in Charleston, S.C., 
Kansas City and Minneapolis. 

Rallies will be held in New Or- 
leans, Columbus, Ohio, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, Montgomery, Ala., Nashville, 
Fort Wayne, Lincoln, Neb., Philadel- 
phia, New York City, Des Moines, 
Chicago and Detroit from now to 
March. 

Copies of the festival brochure can 
be obtained from the American Dairy 
Assn., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 

——— BREAD S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

DONN D. MOSELEY PROMOTED 

CHICAGO—White Stokes Co., Inc., 
Chicago, has promoted Donn D. 
Moseley to the company’s sales or- 
ganization. Mr. Moseley, who previ- 
ously was in the firm’s production 
department, will handle special ac- 
counts in Chicago and Indiana. 





The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST KANSAS CITY, MO 

















BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CoO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on "Western 


Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
. ers at elevators we own and operate. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 21! Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicN K]LOUR pomestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











as Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 
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Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacn,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


ARNOLD 


a 


STERLING 


Established 1868 








Importers of Flour and 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


Other Cereals 





FLOUR IMPORTERS POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 
, N 52, MARK LANE, 
Mills and Sells 7 Cabte iedoanie 
LONDON, E. ©. 3. Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Cable Address: ‘‘AVAUMAS, LONDON” “Witbure” Amsterdam 








“Thoro-Bread” Time was when men lost their 


shiris in stock markets; nowadays it's IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 








astatically Balance in the super-markets. GENERAL AGENCY 

(Diastatically Balanced) I FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
¢¢?¢ : : FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
‘ ; : . ‘ Y SEEDS AND PULSE 
Education revelation from the Na- CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. Joh. Verhuletetraat 143 
A very fine, strong, altogether tional Production Authority for re- 23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E, C. 3 Cable ee — AMSTERDAM. Z. 
“ ‘ooo: ” . ‘ P — en Codes verside, tentley’ 

uniform and dependable flonr lease “clarifying” regulations for the Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London “ “ jentley 8 


we Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 
manufaciurer of industrial brushes: 


“Hog bristles are the bristles of a 


© aa poster paste brushes are WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 











used in attaching posters to bill- Flour and Cereal Importers ——~ar ee 1855 
| — boards.” 74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith Flour, Grain and Feed 
ARNOLD MILLING co e & & LEITH 94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
an CARERS The calm, benign atmosphere in Edinburgh, 6 Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 




















which the Capital approaches Christ- 
mas was characterized rather well — —. 





























recently by the activities of a secre- ae = Established 1899 
B tary in one of the government offices. ROBERTI NEILL, LTD. = — — 
American Ace She telephoned her friends one by FLOUR IMPORTERS NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
one and explained in a staccato and 127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
sia aaias RE OSLO, NORWAY 
° harass¢ d VOR : aa Ls Branches: Belfast and Dublin . oa . - = 
A superior bread This is your Christmas card. I Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil 
fl : ‘Hed i haven't had time to mail cards, so I'm 
our, milled in one telephoning them. Merry Christmas. 
. y a peepee ‘, _ »* WH. Kutherfurd I ‘ 
of the West’s very Geaige Gon ae ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
finest flour mills. eo ¢ W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. Established 1883. 
Santa Claus is one industrialist who FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
s doesn't have to worry about sit-down 70 Robertson Street GLASGOW AGENTS 
Aa FR, Inc. or slow-down strikes. 0.1, ¥. Bacinees Mik Peat Skipperet. 7 m a NORWAY 
NE N, KANSAS Cable Address: “WHEAT¥AR,”’ Glasgow Cable Address: “Johnny” 
e$¢ ¢ - 











His hosts were bored as usual 
No need to tell you why 


He was me-deep in conversation WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 








. . epne : 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co Wi ‘inkle in his FLOUR IMPORTERS Metabtiched 2088 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 8 ; ooae Wee terns 5 Sle 5. 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 OSLO, NORWAY 
oR. eo co & Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
picngerne ess telbeed A man on vacation had been told oa/33 fligh oe ki ADE Warktng Seamast, Sees 
é racatio a ee oO 26/28 High St., K \CALDY lorway " 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL ‘ 2 ‘ = ee ae oe Norway, Sweten 


he would find good hunting on the Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 
lower end of the creek. Gun in hand, 
he wandered for miles without get- 


ting a shot. On -his way back in the VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- iticniaiaiaie, tiadiinitii 
ss afternoon, he met a small boy. “Is MAATSCHAPPIL N.V. N. V. Industrie Maatschappy 
CARGI LL — there anything to shoot around IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND , 
eoUts sin here?” he asked the lad. The boy , 2 “MEELUNIE” 


CEREAL PRODUCTS 

thoughtfuliy shook his head. Then his Un 2 

‘ — : gerplein 2 * Rotterdam, Holland 

CREATIVE PROCESSORS face brightened and he (Flour Union, Ltd.) 


exclaimed: Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” a 
OF FARM PRODUCTS “Here comes the principal of my i 


Cable Address: “Fic “1” Ost 
CORN SPECIALTIES ante Anaeee tees sae 


















































school.” gh » ‘ 7 , 
Wily 7 a TY) eerengrach 20 
Quality Millers Since 1879 ¢¢ ¢@ a om r)"(7 Pec . 
BUFFALO FLOUR He had just given his wife a beau- ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD a «(eee 
tiful new skunk coat. FLOUR AGENT 
THE WILLIS NORTON “IT can’t see,” she remarked, “how KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY Importers of 
OMPANY such a nice coat could come from such Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Bag nen a foul-smelling beast.” Cable Address. “Asbjornstad” FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 

“Well,” remarked the husband, “I 
don’t care about thanks, but I do in- 
sist upon respect.” 


Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. ¢$¢°¢ N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


MILLERS OF 























A girl will scream when she sees a VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 c OLLAN 
, High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour mouse—but, she will get into a car — peamaapeindbpsse " 
Plain and Selfrising with a wolf without saying a word GRAIN «+« OILCAKES «+ OILSEEDS 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA ¢$¢°¢ 








“Darling,” asked the young bride 
after serving her first meal at home, 


“what will I get if I cook you a din- GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 





-0. 2.2. . ner like this every day for a year?” FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY “My life insurance. And it won't AMSTERDAM 
take a year.” Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Hubbard Milling Co e¢?¢ @ Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., -Riverside, Private 





. Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
Some people are like blotters. They 


soak it all in, but get it all back- 


wards. 
¢¢¢ McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


On a little service station on the FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
edge of an Arizona desert hangs this 


THE CRETE MILLS sign: “Don’t ask us for information. ae Shee, wena * Constitution Street, Leith 


CRETE, NEB - we knew anything we wouldn't be Cable Address: “Grarns,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
ere.” 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 
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on schedule 





\lodern transportation — whether by land, sea or air — is respected 
because of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. 

The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should 
also give time-table performance. 

That's why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- 
ing and color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour 
treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization. 

There are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 
years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 
these products to your individual needs—and a field service staff which 
makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and 


is always on call for emergencies. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL e¢cregcs 


“Dyox,"’ ““Novadelox’’ and ''N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








pYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


NA-81 











What’s most likely to 
cause a fire in your home? 


What lies behind the fact that every year 11,000 Americans 
are burned to death in their homes . . . that 340,000 homes 
are destroyed ... and that property loss from these fires 


exceeds $700,000,000P 


Just this: 90% of all fires in the home are caused by careless- 
ness. Too many people forget to follow these five simple rules: 


(1) See that your heating system is in good working 
order. 


Repair defective electrical equipment, replace 
worn wiring. Be extra careful with your Christ- 
mas tree and its wiring. 


Don’t smoke in bed, nor discard lighted cigarettes 
carelessly. 


Clean out old newspapers, magazines, rags. 
Use the kind of cleaning fluid that won’t burn. 


Protect yourself, your family, your home and property. 
Don’t gamble with fire—the odds are against you. 








